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For the Companion. 
THE PAW-PAW HUNT. | 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“Well,” said Phil, evitically, “I never thought 
that box of tools would be of the least earthly 
use to you, Ned. But that’s as good a book- | 
case as Any cabinet-maker could turn out.”’ 

“Yes, sir! That’s pretty fair.’ Ned Holmes 
stool up, wiping his hot face. “The thing’s 
not hard to put together. But when you come 
to this polishing—first varnish and then sand- 
paper, varnish and sandpaper—it almost cracks 
your back.” | 

The boys were in the back yard, where Ned ! 
had made his work-shop, under the big walnut. | 
They were just out of school, and Phil had fol- | 
lowed Ned home. Carpentering was the last 
hobby. Just then, they heard Ned's sister Fan, 
with two or three other girls, come down the 
street to the gate. 

“Let’s go in and see Ned at work,” cried Jenny 
Symons, with her usual giggle. 

“Ned don’t like to be bothered,’ whispered 
Fan. | 
‘Dear me! The Grand Turk, is he? Well, | 
I’m not going to bother him.’’ | 

In they came. | ° 

“Isn’t it splendid ?” “But about the girls?” 

“Row nice! Why, it’s perfectly lovely!” “O,no matter about the girls! They’re always 

“La! Did you really do it all yourself, N— | in the way, stuck in the mud, or screaming at 
Mr. Holmes ?”” snakes, or crying out, ‘O, how can you?’ if a fel- 

Ned and Phil were near enough to the ave of low gets a bird’s nest, or trees a bunny, or any 
“beaux” to touch their hats, and say, “Good- | thing.’ 
evening, ladies.” Then they both stooped, and| “That’s so!” rejoined Ned. He sandpapered 
began to sandpaper, as if for their lives. | away in silence for awhile, and then looked up. 

“Tcan’t do-any thing, with a lot of girls clut-| “Tell you, Phil, it would be mean to leave ’em 
tering about,” mv‘tered Ned, not so low but! out. It was Fan thought of it, you know.’ 
that Jenny and jer companions heard him, and,| ‘‘¥°s, I was just thinking that;” for Phit al- 
after a few more giggles and tosses of the head, | ways took Ned’s opinions second-hand as his 
they flounced off, leaving Fan and Phil’s sister | own. 

Maggy on the steps. “We'll let them in. Fan, and your Maggy, 
“Do we worry you, Ned ?”’ asked Fan. and—well, Jenny Bowler hasn’t much nonsense 
“Not if you sit there.” about her. But none of that Symons set. No, 
Phil and he then continued their conversation, | sir!”’ 

which was couched in mysterious phrases of how | “No, indeed. And about the fellows?” 

Jim Ford muffed four times, and that there could} “O, of course I won’t have the Stileses or that 

not be a doubt that Joe had a foul, and how they | crowd where Fan is. Sam Bender’s all right. 

would lay three to one that Denzell would gag | Fan!’ beckoning with his plane to the window; 
in Horace, to-morrow. and sauntering up. “Phil and I are willing to 

Magey was busy with her box of paper dolls, | tke you girls out, Saturday. We've thought 
but Fanny had nothing to do but notice how | Over the places, and settled on Mt. Hale.” 
warm the sun was, although the grass patch| “0, thank you, boys!” cried little Maggy. 
under the walnut tree was nipped brown by the| ‘‘You can tell Jenny Bowler she may go, but 
frost. She looked beyond the mass of smoky | nobody else, mind. You needn’t trouble your- 
chimneys, to where Mt. Hale rose, like a green | self about any arrangements. We'll attend to 
sugar loaf, into the October sky. | every thing.” 

“Tl tell you what would be good for Satur-| “Very well,” said Fan. But she laughed to 
day,” she said, with a wise little nod. “Paw-| herself when they were gone, and then hurried 
paws. You and Ned, Phil, and Maggy and me, | to write a note to “Miss Jenny Bowler. Private 
and more if you choose. Start by daylight, and | and immediate.” 


—- Mt. Hale, and stay all day, paw-paw hunt- Fan was the only girl alive, her father said, 


who nevér asked questions. The time passed 

until Friday evening, and she had not shown the 

TE Sutneete & he, der cor teem eek slightest curiosity as to Ned’s arrangements, 

aisefioanatensme* ? ’ | though he and Phil went about in an exasperat- 
ys hungry. : . ° 

Phil’s face grew very red, and Ned answered appendage a try se 4 

on behalf of his friend ene 4 ribo “‘We’re all ready for to-morrow,” said Ned, at 
; aw-paw hunting? | Jast, 

Bosh!” “Provisions?” Fan looked up from her bead- 

“Don’t you think it would be nice, Ned?” said | work. ‘You know what Maggy ‘says of ‘our 

Fan. Phil’s’ appetite.”’ 

“Very nice for a lot of girls,” loftily. “ButI| ‘Then our Phil’s father ought to have come 
don’t like paw-paws; mushy, sweet stuff. Any-| to his rescue. Didn’t take the slightest interest 
how, you couldn’t climb Mt. Hale, and if you} whatever. Wouldn’t put down a penny. How- 
did, there’s NO paw-paws on it.”’ ever, we managed it. We’ve got Bender’s buggy, 

“I've been to the top twice. And the paw-|and Sharp’s old mare, and eight pounds of 
Paws are on the side,”"—quietly. “But we’ll not | crackers.” 
£0. Come in, Maggy.” “Ts that all?” 

The girls disappeared in the house. Assoon; ‘Why,what moredoyouwant? The buggy’s 
48 they were out of sight, Ned threw down his | for you girls. And we're going to shoot game, 
‘sandpaper. and catch fish for dinner. Hunters never take 

ie. tell you, Phil, it’s just the thing!” any thing but bread with them. 

Mt. Hale? Yes, it would be jolly. We'llge| “O!” : 
Saturday, There’s Jim and John Stiles, and Fan pricked away at her beads. Presently, she 
Sam Bender’! xo, and—O, lots!) And mother’ll | said, gently, ‘‘Ned, if I might advise—we girls 
Put up a market basket of dinner, and your | can easily walk, and that old mare of Sharp’s is 


“And pack baskets!” eried Maggy, clapping 
her hands. “Dinner and supper both, Fan. 





THE PAW-PAW HUNT. 


Mas | 


| ponds, dark with sumach; bushes brooks, like 
glittering threads, among the rocks. 

“There’s lots of minnows in those runs,” said 
Ned. “You try for them, Sam, and Phil and I 
| will bring down a squirrel or two. Broiled squit. 

rel will be very good for dinner;” for the boys, 
| who had eaten no breakfast in their excitement, 
| bewdn to feel, after their five miles walk, that 
| dry crackers were not so palatable as they seemed 
yesterday. 
Betty was tied to a tree, where she could nibble 
jat will. Ned put the erackers in a Dasket, and 
| hung them on a paw-paw*bush. 
| “Are they quite safe there?” said Magey, anx- 
iously. 

“Now what would hurt them?” cried Phil. 
| “Boys, I believe Meg thinks these woods are full 
lof tigers and lions. Girls are so fussy!” in a 
| pitying tone, as they walked away, guns in 
| hand. 
|. “Women,” said Ned, “are well enough in their 
| place. But their place, you see, is the house. 
| They don’t, somehow, know how to get along 
| out of doors.” » 

Fan and Jenny had apparently a good deal to 
| do out of doors. There were paw-paws to gather, 











and moss, and roots, and ferns, for their hetba- 
riums, and then they sat down and began some 
weighty school secrets, having established Maggy 
| out of hearing, in a doll’s house at the root of a 
| tree. Now and then, the whizz of a gun would 
| be heard, but the sua crept overhead, and began 


age than a dozen tired girls. And TI really don’t | 
think ’'d bring my gun. There’s always risk of 
accident with children like Maggy about.” 
“T have made the arrangements, Frances. I 
did not, I believe, ask for any advice.” : 5 
Wi ies N . id he wer of icles alah eubisine to go down on the other side, and the boys did 
1en Ned said Frances, matters grav 
aka . ‘ . si not appear. 
indeed. Fanny was silent. Spgerte ——— ‘ : 
% : » | I’m so hungry!” cried Maggy, with a little 
Early the next morning, Sharpe’s old mare, ats 5 
Betty, arrived, Bender’s old buggy lumbering |"... baa ; : “ 
behi ia . ; saa cae So are we,” said a voice behind her, and Sam 
ehind her, threatening to go to pieces at every Sih aenicdin “Where Giscitis: Mane?” 
turn. The three girls were hoisted in with diffi: |) “SMO UP- RR a gC tg 
cule. elite Wiel oneal nce dive ‘i: oe “I don’t know. They’ve been gone half an 
mous bag of eracher lay a front—“The whole | 20U":_ It’s awfully lonely here. Where’s your 
4 ackers lav ront— > whole 
Z : i fish, Sam?” 
of Smith’s stale stock,’ Maggy whispered, peep-| ye | eee ae a Nea 
ing in, with a wry face. Phil and Sam marched | ve ees ere oe ig ee 
slovoed: londk d Uti cans ceih Obie | coming with Phil through the thicket. The boys 
gside, loaded with guns -rods. : : ee 
On tl y we t f Dr. TI ’g on + | were a little boisierous, as if they wanted to 
0 a ee ner" | alee eee endian, 
Church Street, into Main, past the warehouses pice a Wee a 
and mills. Would they never get out of town? WE, Hie Seki, Cena) aap. Pingus oe 
The austen cual. edit tn tee ne minnows! they’d shy at the bait, do what I 
oes ; . | would. But minnows are poor eating fora hun- 
puffed, and finally began to wheeze and snort,| | ily ae aaa 
precisely like a steam-tug. Ned’s face grew | ®™ man, and here are six of us,” for by that 
eauiian Seah ho etal Hog The mare’s | time the two girls came strolling up from the 
waite grew deneeiih inn sil hollow, loaded with moss. e 
“Hollo, Ned! Goine to ‘ — ‘“‘Where’s the game, boys? I’m a good hand 
q ! g ? * Hin : ” 
i | at skinning a squirrel. 
some boys from the sidewalk. 68 q =e a ied 
“Bound for the races, Ned?” shouted another. | An SHEEN <8 FHM, Se FRE cee seers 
“Blooded stock there ” * | bird that was flying past. 
He could see two gentlemen, going down the “I hadn’t a single chance for a good shot, to- 
5S +) ” 
x | day,” growled the latter hunter. 
pavement, glance at each other, and hide a} oH a aeetenetiten” echt Met Het © fee 
smile, and one pretty young lady laughed out. | en ee Sree Lae eee 
right. Phil and Sam had pushed on before grazed a fellow going into his hole—hit the top 
ashamed of the turnout. <At last, Mrs Betty of his tail. It was as pretty a shot as everI saw.” 
stopped altogether, to treat herself toa comfort- | “Do you mean,” said Sam, “that you’ve shot 
stn aia in quiet nothing ?—nothing at all?” 
Ned looked.round in despair Piril gave a foolish laugh. 
: “That's about it,” said Ned. 


“an; _ » Ary cnrry ‘. - ’ . 

gprs ar lige sorry, but % you'd outy get | There was a dead silence. Then poor little 
out and walk a bit, may be I could get her out | Megay began tescb. “I’m os hengry 00 ever 
of town faster.”’ 5 5 g 


was, and we’re here in this big forest, and Betty 
waa the girls, only too giad to be can’t take us home, and we’ll die of starvation. 
The —_ was that they walked to the top of I eated just one bun for my breakfast, this 
Mt. Hale, while Betty wheezed, and puffed, and | ee : a atapigee : _ reba wero ‘ 
balked behind. But once on the mountain top, | tg -_ en, Sn eR itn. Se teething spa 
what was Betty, or any other trouble? Mt. append Nobody coukl have aimed better than 
Hale was one of the steep hills that overlook the = k tt py « ae ee 
Ohio. Underneath, the black, bituminous smoke | peg y sea ’ onapnnnapety omney- are me r 
of the town drifted like a passing cloud across auangen ane — oe mgt ty can 
the broad landscape of sunlighted, rolling hills me Sane. ay : vonggen: = bk aed —— 
oni mites aiiins. Che de. dies enn ais. | around her ne ck, like a necklace, meee sting ded 
tening. acta tiem een wetteen > the ete: she ran, while a napkin streamed out of one side 
7 5 , of her jaws, and the cracker bag out of the other. 
Here and there a trail of white smoke showed The boys gave chase, shoutin® and flinging 
where a pprwond lay. 2 stones, but the harder they ran, the more reck- 
scene i yh hac espe demain ri lesslvy the triumphant hog threw herself head- 
the air, he the rest of che wea ; the moss was se hoagie pa ea ene ai aettatia 
. » , . 
—— , Ledeen: Fr reais noata yore “Well, there’s an end of the last chance,” said 
se lik s : g 4 
undergrowth glowed the golden-green pa w-paws, 











Mother’ll do the same; and” —— blind and lame. You’ll findsher harder to man- 


“There are plenty of paw-paws,” suggested 
full of luscious meat. There were miniature | Fan. 
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“The very thouzht of them sickens me. The 
only thing Ieft is to go home as fast as possibic. 
It’s a miserable end to the day.” 

“I think,” said Fan, trying to keep a laugh 
out of her face, “I think I sce a smoke. Come 
and lct us see if it is a troop of wandering Indi- 
ans, with buffalo meat. Who knows, Maggy?” 

Down thraagh the bushes they rushed, over 
the brook, round the hizh peak of the hil. 
There, in a sheltered little cove, made by the 
rocks, was a glorious wood fire, a great heap of, 
delicious biscuits, well buttered, a steaming pot 
of coffee, cold chicken. 

“And here is beef to frizzle, and two slices of 
ham tw broil,’ said Fan, talking very fast, her 
cheeks red as roses, and her eyes brizht. “Get 
two forked sticks, boys, so,” placing it in their 
awkward fingers. ‘“‘Isn’t it splendid?” 

Phil and Sam gave a tremendous cheer, that 
made the woods ring. Magey joined in with 
her shrill little pipe, and jumped like a crazy 
child. But Ned was very quiet. 

“These are mother’s biscuits. 
bring the things, Fan?’ he suid. 

“In the seat of the bugey.” 

“How good they are!” 

Neverdid any meal taste like that one, though 
the ham scorched, and the bet was fairly 
burned. They did not leave a crumb nor a bit 
of meat, though Magyy pleaded hard for the lit- 
tle birds. She had not exaggerated the appetite 
of “our Phi,” and, to tell the truth, the ethers 
were quite his equals. 

The girls walked home, Iam ashamed to say. 

The road was steep, and made of slippery clay. 

The buggy perpetually ran down on Betty’s 
heels, and such were her asthmatic puffs and 
snorts, that the boys declared the people living 
on the mountain woald fancy a steamer had 


Tlow did you 





missed its way, and was scaling the heizht. 
Ned and Phil both had to hold her head to bring | 


her down in safety; and it was quite dark before | and again burst into tears. 


they reached the town. But nobody 


could now | 
mistake the procession for a funeral. 


ce . 
“f never had more fun if my life,’ said Sam, | Cheek as she did se. 


“Nor such a dinner!” responded Phil. “Ned, 
what d’ye say to going again, some Saturday— 
soon?” 

“Allright! But’’—lowering his voice—“‘let’s 
leave the girls to manage. There’s more in girls 
than I thought,” — reflectively—‘‘but it wouldn’t 
do to tell them so.” 


——— +o * 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuarter X. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

I was the first to reach my poor, poor darline. 
She had been thrown over the rocky descent and 
was lying on the green sod below. Scranton, still 
clinging to the reins, was found stunned amid | 
the wreck of the carriage. The horse lay pant- | 
ine and quivering, with his four feet in the air. 

Tt was a sad spectacle! 

Nellic was like one dead. I took her lovely 
head, with its wealth of lilies, now so crushed 
and soiled, in my hands, and tried to kiss it into 
life. 

Ilow white the lips were—those lips that but a 
little W@fore had proffered me caresses from 
which Thad turned away! IT could kiss them 
now, cold and colorless as they were; and, if my 
heart could have made the bruised head rest the 
easicr, she. should have had that for her pillow. 

But she was heedless alike of my anguish and 
the tears that fell upon her livid face. 

I did not need go home to my chamber to 
weep out my hate now! It was all gone. 

So T moaned and sobbed until they forcibly 
took the lifeless body from my arms, and then I 
remember nothing more until I found myself 
lying upon a bed in a farm-house near the place 
where the accident had happened. Miss Prig 
was sitting by the bedside, looking at the pho- 
torraph wich Prince had given her. 

“Where is Nellie, Miss Pris? And is she liv- 
ins?” [ cried, tryiny to recall the recent events. 

Miss Pri blushed, and hid the photograph 








| out any signs of life. 





in her handkerchief. 
“Is Nellie living?” L cried out again, now fully 
restored to my senses. 
“Well, we den’t know yet. 
room.” 


She is in the other 


I tricd to rise, but faintness compelled me to 
lie down aain. 

“Is the doctor with her?” 

“Fon.” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No, not yet; they let no one in.” 

“O, do go to the door and ask.” 

“It’s no use. The door is locked. 

“Then look through the keyhole, and try to 
get a glimpse of her face. Do, Miss Prig, or I 
must vo myself.” 

Miss Prig rose, reluctantly, and Prince’s phor 


” 


tograph fell to the floor, where it lay, face upper- 
most, until her return. She took it up, in a con- 
fused way, before she answered my eager ques- 
tions. . 

“Well?” I cricd, impaticntly. 

The door is locked, and the key in, so I could 
not sce any thing.” 

“Did you knock?” 

“Yes, but there was no answer.” 

“Could you hear them speakiuy within?” 

“T could hear them whispering.” 

My heart stood still, and I moaned out, “Nel- 
lie is dead. O Nellio, my dear, dear Nellic.” 

“TI don’t think you treated her to-day as if she 
was such a dear Nellic,’”’ Miss Priz said, cruelly. 

“T was mean and hateful toher. Iknow that, 
Miss Priz,as wellas you do; but if any thing 
has happened to Nellie, I shall die, for all my 
seeming unkindness.” ’ 

And I buricd my face in the pillows and azain 
souht relief in an outburst of gricf. 

“It’s no use taking on so. The best way is to 
do ri ht by your friends when they are alive.” 

“Bon’t reproach me. Iam punished enough— 
yes, quite enough.” 

I did not speak again until I was able to rise. 
Miss Prig made no secret of the photozraph now, 
but held it complacently in her hand, examin- 
inz it in every possible light. 

Iicr coldness was so revolting that I made an- 
other effort to xo to Nellic’s room, and this time | 
with better success. It was a uscless attempt, | 
however; they would not admit me. 

Presently, the lady of the house came into the 
room with a cup of tea. She, said Miss Mon- 
dram thought I better go to the boardinz-house 
as soon as E was able to ride, and that Prince was 
waiting rather impatiently for us below stairs. 3 

Miss Mondram came in herself, just then, 
looking very palé and exhausted. 

I put down the cup of tea I was trying to sip, 


She came to my side, and kindly put her arms 
around me, and one or two tears fell on my 


“It is best for you not to see her,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Go to the boardings-house, and try to 
keep up good courage.” 

At the word courage, I felt a thrill of hepe. 
“Couraze!” I cried out. “Is she alive?” 

“Yes, alive; but that is all we can say now.”’ 

“Is she conscious ?”” 

‘*No, not conscieus,” with a long-drawn sigh. 

“Has she opened her eyes?” 

“No, but the doctor thinks there is hope.” 

“If Leould only look into the door! If you 
will let me see her just once, I will go home, if 
it is best we should.” 

Miss Mondram took hold of my hand tender- 
ly and led me te the room where Nellie was. 
She was lying just as they had placed her, with- 


One glance was quite sufficient. Miss Prig 
led me down to the buggy, and Prince handed 
me in without speaking. Miss Prig tried to 
flirt a little as we rode home. Even Prince had 
too much delicacy to appear light and unfeeling. 

When we arrived at the boardixg-house I shook 
Miss Prig off at my chamber door, and went in 
alone. ; 

Hlow like a tomb that chamber was! All the 
sunshine and cheerfulness were gone from it 
then! 

The first object that met my sight was a pair 
of Nellie’s gloves lying upon the table where 
she had flung them when she went away in the 
morning. 

I took them ap and held them a moment in 
my hands—puale lavender kids, soft and delicate 
even in their then soiled condition. There was 
the odor of violets about them, too,—the per- 
fume the poor child loved best of all. 

Ilow often we had walked hand in hand when 
she had worn them! How many flowers they 
had helped us to gather! 

Weuld they ever press her slender fingers 
again! 

I opened the closet and looked at her stady 
wrapper and school hat, at her trunk, her books, 
every thing that belonged to her; but I did not 
weep until I took up ascrap of paper upon which 
she had written my name with some loving 
words attached. Then the forced calmness gave 
way, and I had my ery out. 

What a wretched, humble, heart-broken crea- 
ture Lwas! To think I had hated her all that 
livelang day—had turned from her caresses— 
hurt her without even a shadow of an excuse! 

[ knelt and laid my wet face in Nellic’s chair, 
and asked God to forgive all my pride, my mean 
envy, and unkindness. When J could weep and 
pray no longer, I knelt still, and made such res- 
olutions never to yield to such sin again, as I 
trust I shall endeavor to: keep to the last heur of7 
my life. 

Later in the evening we learned that Scranton 





broken. It had been sct, and with proper care, 
he was not in danger from his injuries. 

The carriage had been considerably injured, 
but the horse was as vicious as ever, when re- 
leased from harness. We were all well cured of 
any ambition to ride behind him. 

Ned Tryst, who had not been of our party, 
tapped at my door, in the evening. It was 
against the rules of the school for the malc stu- 
dents to call at our rooms. When I appeared he 
shrank back into the shadow, so that I could 
not see his face, but his voice trembled when he 
asked ,— 

“Tlow is Miss May ?” 

If I had detested Ned, before, I liked him now 
—any thing that had interested her, woald be 
dear to me forever. 

“Pm afraid she is dead before this; she was 
hardly alive when I came away.” 

It was so still you could have heard a pin drop 
—then there was a sob, as if it could not be kept 
down. 

“Don’t ery, Ned. 

“The only one [ ever had. 
Another sob—and another. 

“Remember how she has tried to save you, 
and never do any thing that you know she would 
think wrong.” . 

“T never will; tell her so,” sobbing, still. 

“Yes, I will tell her,” I groaned, “if she lives.” 

At that we both burst into sobs, and Ned stole 
away in the darkness, but I heard him sobbing 
as he went. 

It was a long, dreary night. I laid hour after 
hour looking up at the stars glinting through 
the curtains, wondering if Nellie had gone tu the 
bright orb she nad chosen for her future abode, 
one evening when we were speaking of death 
and the future, and whether she would ever look 
down upon my repentanee and grief. 

In the gray of the morning Miss Mondram 
came heme. She tapped at my door as she went 
to her room, to let me know what had happened 
during the nizht. 

When I opened the door and saw how hag- 
gard her face was, I was sure Nellic was dead, 
so I waited for her to speak, not daring to ask a 
question. . 

“T thought you would like to know how Nel- 
lie is,” she said, softly. “She has not opened 
her eyes or spoken yet, but she is alive, and the 
doctor thinks her pulse is. improving.” 

“Can I go to her?” 

“Not yet, dear. Try to be calm, and you bet- 
ter keep to your lessons; it will help to divert 
your thoughts.” 

“Yes, ma’am;” and [ tried so hard to keep 
back the tears. 

“[eame home for the day exercises,” Miss 
Mondram said; “but [ shall go back as soon as 
[can be spared. We are doing every thing that 
can be done.” ; 

I was standing just where Miss Mondram left 
me, frigid with misery, when Master Tryst 
looked in. 

“How is she now?” he asked. 

The poor fellow’s eyes were swollen with weep- 
ing. 

“fT don’t know—better, they say; but what 
does that mean, when she cannot even speak or 
open her dear eyes!” 

Ned eroaned. 

“If Tcould only be with her; but they won’t 
let me!” and then I fell to wriaging my hands 
and weeping, again. 

“fam going to the farm-house,” Ned said, 
and he sprang down the stairs two at a time, 
and I saw him from the window, running swift- 
ly along the road. 

Before the school-bell rang, he was back azain, 
flushed and breathless, but with his face aglow. 

“She’s spoken. She wants you, and they are 
coming for you. Make haste!’ . 

I shall always love Ned Tryst for those hope- 
ful words. 

I ran to meet the messenger, and in a half 
hour was at Nellie’s door. Now that the lonzed 
for moment had come, I had to stop upon the 
threshold to still the beating of my heart. 

When [ became somewhat composed I went in. 

Dear, darling Nellic! Her eyes opened lan- 
guidly, a smile stole to her lips, her arms opened 
to receive me, and then we were silent, as those 
are whose hearts are too full to speak. 

I think we were both praying. 

To he continued. 


She was your friend.” 
God bless her!”’ 


, 


Ecsta 
AN ANECDOTE OF SOUTHEY. 

Mr. Hall’s reminiscences of Southey, in Har- 
per’s Weekly, contains this anefote: 

An illustrative anecdote was told me by the 
sexton of Creswaith church, who, however, had 
little to say of the port, except that he seldem 
saw him smile. He met him often in kis walks, 
bry he seemed pensive, full of theught, and 





had been brought home with his right arm 





The anecdote is this: Southey had a great dis. 
like to be “looked at;” and althouzh very rezy. 
larin his attendance at church, he would stay 
away when he knew there were very many tour. 
ists in the neighborhood. One Sunday, tyo 
stranzers*who had a great desire to sce the poct, 
besoucht the sexton to point him eut to them 
The sexton, knowing that this must be done so. 
cretly, said, “I will take you up the aisle, and in 
passing touch the pew in which he sits.” I]. 
did so, and no doubt the strangers had “a good 
stare.” <A few days after the sexton met Sout}. 
ey in the streets of Keswick. The poct looked 
somewhat sternly at him, and said, “Don’t do jt 
again,” and passed on, leaving the conscience. 
stricken sexton to ponder over the “crime” jp 
which he had been detceted by the poct. 





For the Companion. 
ROSA’S ENGAGEMENT. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“Of course they’ll choose Rosaline May.” 

“And Phil Asbury.” 

“Yes, Phil is decidedly the handsomest boy in 
the town. Te ought to beking; but Rosnis not 
beautiful.” 

“O, but every body loves her so.” 

“Yes,’’ said Nelly Ascott, “she is pretty enough 
to be queen of May.” 

eWhat are you talking about, Nelly?” asked 
a gentle-faced girl, coming into the little circle; 
and choesiny one of her companions, she placed 
her arm about her waist. 

“About you,” said Ney Ascott, bluntly. 

“Then, of course, I’ve no right to know.” 

“Yes, you have; you’re to be queen of May, 
and-Phil Asbury, king.” 

“QO, no,”’ said Rosa, shrinkingly ; “Phil will do 
very well for king, but pray choose some other 
irl for the queen.” 

“You must abide by the ballot, any way,” 
spoke up one of the others. 

The bell ringing at that moment prevented 
any answer, and Rosaline went thoughtfully to 
her studics, quite anxious over the honor that 
was intended for her. She had been a pupil at 
the academy for nearly a year, and her singu- 
larly swect disposition, and happy temperament, 
had madc her a universal favorite. 

It was the last week in April. <A few fair 
spring blossoms had already peeped out, little 
harbingers of brightcr and stronger flowers, and 
the pupils of Madam Brizht’s school had talked 
of little else than their coming May day frolic. 
Madam had invited them to a beauti‘ul place, 
not more than half a mile from the town, where 
they were to have a genuine May-pole, crowned 
with flowers, and after the crewning they were 
to partake of a nice breakfast in the house of 
the teacher’s brother. The girls were half wild 
with delizht at the prospect. Brothers, and 
cousins, and fricnds were invited, and roses, and 
crowns, and secptres were the topics of the day. 

Rosa and Phil were chosen, and made a royal 
pair. The day proved to be sunny and uncloud- 
ed; the grand procession, in defiance of a cool 
atmosphere, marched gayly out of the town, clad 
in white, and rose colored ribbons, and many a 
man and woman meeting them in their youthful 
beauty and ardor, whispered a “God bless them.” 

Every body admired Phil Asbury. He was 
the son of a widow, a woman who led a seclud- 
ed and lonely life, in alittle cottage on the edge 
of tac town. Many people had tried to make 
her acquaintance, but she seemed to shun sor 
ety, and no one but Rosaline’s mother, for whem 
she had once done a ereat service, was admitted 
onintimate terms. She was a sad looking we 
man, and had been very handsome. It was 
whispered that her husband had not been kind, 
but none of the facts were known, and so pco 
ple ceased at last to talk about her. 

She seemed to exist Only for her son, whom 
she had petted and humored from his very birth. 
She gloried in his beauty, and it had been ket 
exreatest joy to work for him, to deny herself 
that he mizht be well fed and well clothed. 

Phil was quick and ambitious. Some said 
that with all his beauty, there was a hard, im 
perious expression to his face, that detracted 
from its generally pleasing effect; but. not 9 
thought the girls who met him at party and 
picnic. With them Phil was a gencral favorite; 
and no wonder, for never was there a finished 
gentleman mere attentive to their wants than he. 

The years went on, and ever after the May 
party Rosa and Phil were the best of friends. 
People hegan to name them tozether, for wht 
ever Rosa was you might be sure to find Phil 
and the other gils had long ceased to expt 
any but the most casual attentions from him. 

“I sce Phil has been doing very well as a pleat 
er,” said Mr. May, one morning, over his cofice. 
“I shouldn’t wonder if he rises to eminence, 
sometime, as this was his first case. He is sure 


logked as if his life was elsewhere than on earth. | to go up, I think.” 
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Rosa smiled, and felt her cheeks grow red. 
She was very proud of the young lawyer, and 
Joved to li-ten to his praises, especially from her 
father, Who thouzht hi zhly of him. 

“They seem to be very poor,” said Mrs. Mar, 
thoushtfully; “I wonder what they have to live 
on.” 

“Philip says his mother has an annuity,” said 
Rosa. 

“Then it must be very small,’”’ responded her 
mother, “for she never gets any new clothes. I 
den’t often speak of such things, but that old 
brown merino must have done duty for several 
years. And I notice that all her home dresses 
are of ancient cut and material.” 

“OQ, but she is very peculiar,” spoke up Rosa; 
“Philip says she is.”’ 

“And what right has Philip to speak of his 
mother in that way, I wonder?’ said Mr. May, 
pausing. 

“| suppose he sees that we notice her dress,” 
replied Rosa. 

“She has been a woman of great beauty,” 
said Mrs. May, ‘‘and she has a cultivated mind. 
suppose she has taken her money to educate 
herson. How grateful he ought to be for her 
self-sacrifice! Thereare not many mothers who 
would forego all society, and ignore the fashions 
and customs of the time so completely as she 
bas done for him.” 

Resa was silent. For the first time it occurred 
to her that she had never heard Philip speak in 
warm praise of his mother. He had said that 
she was eccentric, and old-fashioned, snd always 
had seemed to wish to excuse her in Rosa’s eves. 

There was no need of that, for Rosa had 
learned to love her, and had listened for hours to 
the mother’s praise of the son; had seen her cye 
kindle at his approach, even though it grew sad 
amoment after—and she had filt a certain un- 
easiness Which she could not define. 

One beautiful summer day, Rosa went out for 
awalk. Throuch the shaded aisles of a lovely 
spot, called Plympten’s Wood, she wandered, 
now culling the mosscs, whose warm, red cups 
held “ane drop o’ dew,” now picking the pretty 
hidden flowers, whose wealth ef sweetness 
seemed almost thrown away, in these secluded 
nooks. 

At last, feeling weary and thirsty, the whim 
took her to call in at the widow Asbury’s. 

So she walked on until the little familiar cot- 
taze came in sight. The garden was full of 
hardy roses, about which the bees droned; the 
brizhtly-scoured milk pans stoo | up on their ac- 
eustomed bene!; peace and tranquillity seemed 
shed around. The door of the little back kitch- 
@ was invitingly open, and its cool shadow 
looked so comfortable that, tired as she was, 
Rosa involuntarily stepped in, and seated her- 
self. 

‘fT shouldn’t wondcr if Mrs. Asbury were 
asleep,” said Rosa to herself, as not a motion, 
or a footstep was heard. 

In 2 moment, however, she heard footsteps 
and voices. A door was opened and shut, and 
she heard a man’s voice, clear, full and petulant. 

‘Didn't I tell you to call me at four?” 

“But, Philip, dear, I happened to fall asleep on 
the sofa. I was very tired.” 

“O, yes; always some excuse. I shall be glad 
when I get a home of my own, where my re- 
quests will be heeded. I have lost a case by this 
eversleeping, and you can take that for your 
consolation.” 

“Then, Philip, you should be home at proper 
hours, and not stay all nizht carousing with 
men who will ruin you,” sail the sad voice, and 
there seemed to be no soul init. Poor mother! 

He turned upon her with a ficree exclamation, 
and it seemed to Rosa as if her blood curdied in 
her veins. 

She was like one under the influence of a 
dreadful nightmare; she could ncither move nor 
speak, Could that ficree voice belong to Philip 
Asbury? She had never heard it but in sweet 
and honeyed aceents. Could heso brutally treat 
his mother ?—such a mother as she had been to 
him. Then what would he do to a wife? 

e“Keep your advice to yourself,” he said, 

Toughly; ‘I slall stay out whenever I choose. 
You’re always whining, and I’m tired of it, IN 
find a way to escape it soon.” 

“T hope you will, Philip,” she said, in the 
Same heart-broken tone. ‘I shall always pray 
for your happiness, wherever you go; only, for 
the sake of that sweet girl, leave those vile com- 
Panions.”” 

Then came undutiful, ancry words, and Resa 


the revulsion af fecling had been too dreadfyl; 
she only feared they would find her senseless on 
the floor, 


Presently the voices ceased; the front door 


Opened, aid Philip walked from the lrouse in an 


Opposite direction, Rosa heard the latch of fhe 
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stood Mrs. Ashurv, staring at her with a white, 
horror-struck face. 

“O, my poor darling!” she cricd, at last; 
then you must have heard.” 

Rosa tricd to smile, tricd to rise, but the wid- 
ow, coming forward, prevented her. Down on 
her knees fell the poor creature, and with her 
face buricd in Rosa’s lap, wept convulsively. 

“I have always hidden it,’’ she said, slowly 
and sobbinzly; “I would have dicd to save you 
this knowledye, but Iecaven was wiser than I. 
O, don’t hate my poor boy.” 

Rosa did not hate him, but she could no long- 
er regard him as her future husband. She told 
him, frankly, all she had heard, all she feared, 
and then broke theirengagement. “Aman who 
does not honor his mother,”’ she said, ‘‘will never 
honor a wife;”’ and despite all his pleadings and 
pledges, she remained firm in her purpose, 
though to do so cost her the cruelest pangs of 
her life. 

Years after, when Philip had fled his country 
to escape the consequences of crime, Rosa was 
his mother’s chict consoler, and until the poor 
woman dicd, was to her as a daughter, but she 
has never regretted her decision, or the firmness 
that sustained her. 


+> 
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SHELLS OF THE OGEAN,. 


One suinmer eve, in pensive thought, 
I wandered by the sea-side shore, 
Where oft, ia heedless infant sport, 
I gathered shells in days before. 
The splashing waves like muric fell, 
Responsive to my fancy wild, 
A dream came o'er me like a spell, 
I thought J was again a child. 





I stood upon the pebb!y strand, 
To cull the toys that round me lay, 
And, as I took them in my hand, 
1 threw them one by one away; 
And thus I said, in every age, 
By toyg our fancy is beguiled, 
We gather shells from youth to age, 
And then we leave them like a child. 
———___ +o 
For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH FOUR BEARS. 


Paul Ranney, Edwin Jenks and James Pome- 
roy, three young Mexicans, started, one Satur- 
day morning, in the carly winter of 1869, fora 
bear hunt. ° 
When I say they were “Mexicans,” I do not 
mean scnors or hidalzos of the Southern coun- 
try, conquered by Fernando Cortez—as you may 
sce at once by the names; Ranney, and Jenks, 
and Pomeroy being as little Spanish in sound or 
spelling as Sinith, Brown and Jones. I mean to 
say that my three hunters were full blooded Ox- 
ford county Yankees, and belonged to the old 
town of Mexico, away up on the Androscogzin, 
about forty-six miles from the capital of Maine. 
Sheep and several young cattle had reeently 
been killed by bears, for it was early in the cold 
season, and these hungry beasts had not yet 
gone into thcis wintcr dormitories. So, on the 
Saturday in question, the young men started off 
on a mission of vengeance, determined that no 
more sheep should be butchered by bears, if they 
could prevent it. ; 
They loaded their pung with all necessary 
equipments, including axes, ropes, and of course 
matcrial for a good dinner and plenty of ammu- 
nition for their three double-barrelled curs. Two 
good dogs trotted ahead of the horse, and com- 
pleted the party. 
Arrived in the region of Black Mountain, which 
was to be ffc scene of their search, they left 
their horse and pung in a place of safety, and 
struck into the woods. The'snow was not deep, 
and searccly impeded their travelling, while it 
afforded an excellent surface for tracking game. 
The weather was still and steadily cold, and ev- 
ery thing was favorable for a successful hunt. 

The morning, however, passed without results, 
and about noon they returned to their pung and 
ate their dinner. 
plan was to explore thoroughly the wild coun- 


crossed the Mexico town line, and were now in 
Rumford. 


forced to think of returning home. 
ing,” 


route to take the pung and mect them there. 


tance, 





Kitten deer yatte—firen in fhe opening 


When they sct out azain their 


try on the cast and south sides of Black Moun- 
tain, and they followed it with an energy that 
certainly deserved success, but fortune seemed 
determined to mock them that day. Fouro’elock 
came, and still no traces of bears. They had 


Night was near, and the weary hunters were 
According- 
ly, Pomeroy and Jenks determined to make their 
way to a scttlement known as “Walker’s Clear- 
while Paul Ranney started by another 


The two young men trudscd on towards the 
settlement, saying little, and meditating how to 
tell their ill luck to their friends, when tlcy 
heard a peculiar bark from the dogs at some dis- 
Hurrs mg to the spot where the dogs 
aere, they found a hole under some rocks, but 
Jenks, who meant to be on his guard against 


tempt and declared that the dogs had “driven 
in a coon or a hedychog.” 

Pomcroy believed they had bigger game. The 
hole looked larzer when they came near and ex- 
amined it, and there was dirt on the snow, where 
animals ef some kind had passed in and out. 
They broke away the snow, enlarging the en- 
trance considerably. It seemed to lead into a 
cave of very respectable size. 

“Dare you go in?” said Pomeroy; and with- 
out a word in went Jenks, gun in hand, to make 
a reconnoissance. 

He needed his best eyesight, for only a few 
rays of light penetrated the den, but before he 
had gone far he made out the shape of some 
rough creature curled up in the gloom, and 
thouzht his first opinion was confirmed. 
“Pshaw!”’ he sneered. ‘It’s only a hedgehog. 
Just then a heavy movement, and a grunt, and 
a sniff, effectually drove all notions of hedzehogs 
out of his head, and when a pair of fiery eves 
turned fallat him he bezan to feel something 
besides contempt for his game. 

He cocked and levelled his gun at once, and 
though he could only half see where the muzzle 
was, he took as good aim as possible between the 
pair of cyes and fired. 

“Look out for him, Jim!’ he shouted, as he 
tumbled backwards out of the cave. 

“Hurrah!” echoed Pomeroy. “Now it’s my 
turn.” And he plunved down.the entrance to 
see the effect of his friend’s shot, and if neces- 
sary, to try ene himself. 

A larze dead bear lay on the bottom of the 
cave, but on ashcelf of the rock, a little to one 
side, he conld just desery a living one nearly as 
large, and owning another puir of glaring eyes. 
Calliny out to Jenks not te let the game es- 
cape, if he failed to kill it, he discharged his rifle 
and retreated as rapidly as his companion had 
done. 

There was now considerable commotion in the 
den. Either Pomcroy had not killed his bear, 
or his shot had stirred up the remaining mem- 
bers of a good-sized bear f.mily. 

The two young men held a consultation. It 
was wetting dangerous to enter the cave now. 
Evidently they had a job on hand at last that 
would give them all the work they wanted. 
What was to be done next? The dogs would 
not venture in, but danced about at the mouth 
of the cave, making up in noise what they lacked 
in courare. Ferocious snarls and growls from 
the ia-ide answered their yelping, and excited 
them to fury. 
It was growing dusk, and the hunters must 
act quick, or not at all. Suddenly a big black 
bear appeared at the entrance and made a dash 
towards them. This looked like bringing mat- 
ters to a crisis. 
“Shoot him, Ed!” yelled Pomeroy, who had 
hardly finished loading his gun. 
Jenks emptied both his barrels, but fired rath- 
er wild, for the dogs were givins bruin desper- 
ate battle, and he was afraid of hitting them. 
The effect was, however, to make the bear re- 
treat into the cave, without doing any mischicf 
beyond tipping ene of the dozs heels over head 
into the snow with a cuff of his paw. 

Pomcroy determined to try another shot inside 
the den. It was now pretty certain that the 
place contained three or four bears. He entered 
pluckily enough, but ia a minute he found him- 
selfsprawling on the ground and his gun knocked 
out of his hand. One of the brutes had faccd 
him, but, luckily, paid him no further attention 
than to push him out of the way, in an effort to 
escape. Jenks was not quite ready to fire, when 
the bear came ont, but clubbed his ¢un and 
fetched a tremendous blow. Bruin backed into 
the cave again, howling with pain. 

By this time Pomeroy had recovered his gun, 
and presenting it close to his antagonist, shot 
him dead, They now waited a few minuter, till, 
hearing little from the occupants of the cave, 
ane growing impatient, they concluded to try 
stirring the game with a pok. 

Ranney had earricd away the axe, but with 
a sharp jack-knife a five-foot pole was soon cut, 
and Jenks went down with this new weapo:. in 
his hand “to puggle” out the bears if any 
remained alive. 

Pomcroy watched the entrance. Jenks had 
riven three or four pokes with his pole when an 
enormous bear jumped ovtr him. 

‘Take care, Jim!” 

There was a great rush and growl—a furious 
snapping and yelling of the dogs. It was the 
same old fellow that made the first sortie. “I’m 
sure of you this time,” thouzht Pomeroy, as he 
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him. 


effect than to make the beast go faster. 








ety Mert dhappointnrents, expressed his con- 


fired. But to his great dixznst, Mr. Bear did not 
stop. The hunter’s bullet had only woundd 


Off went the other barrel, but with no other 
Exuc- 
perated ont of oll patience by his failure, Pome- 


Bruin got over the ¢round at the best speed 
he could with a dog hanging to cach hind leg, 
but the excited hunter soon overtook him and 
fastened his hands into the lone hair on his 
flanks. Il2believed that he had mortally wound- 
ed him, and could pull him down, 

Away went bear, dogs and man—the funniest 
possible spectacle of a pell-mcll chase—but the 
stout game showed nosi-zns of givingin. On he 
plunged, dragging his pursuers after him full 
forty rods over tho snow, til he finally broke 
loose and disappeared i: the gloomy thicknesses 
of a neizhboring spruce swamp. 

Jenks had come out and started to join in the 
run, but Pomeroy soon shouted to him,— 
“It’sno use. Back, or we’lllose more of em!” 
The dogs were whistled off, and all gathered 
round the cave azain, when Jenks gave his 
opinion that there were no bears inside but the 
two tliey had killed. 

Pomeroy was doubtful, but Jenks went in with 
arope and madc dast to one of the dead bears, 
which he drew to theentrance. As he satastride 
the animal, untying the rope to use avain, an- 
other movement was heard in the cave, and 
Pomeroy scized the pole and went in to explore. 
His efforts started the fourth bear, which had 
heen wounded in th> shoulder by some one of the 
shots at close Guarters, and was too lame to rrn 
away. Jonks fired at him and wounded him, 
but in his desperation the brute still gave stiff 
hattle to both men and dogs, until Pomeroy 
fired again and killed him. 

The hunters then dragzed out the other dead 
bear, and taking the dogs into the den, satisfied 
themselves thatit was entirely clear. They had 
“bagged” the old she bear and two yearling 
bears. The one that cot away was the pater fa- 
mi‘ias bear; the biz Ursa Major of the lot. 
Seven hundred pounds of game was cnough 
for one day, certainly, though the killing was all 
done inside of an hour. 


~~ 
>> 





For the Companion. 


SWISS LAKE DWELLINGS. 

In the winter of 1853 and 1854 water was very 
searce in Switzerland. In the rivers and lakes it 
sunk to a lower level than ever Before. In Lake 
Zurich, especially, the sheet of water with which 
the bed of the lake was usually covered became 
so much too small for it that it was partly ex- 
posed. Thus the less water the more dry Jand 
appeared. This circumstance suggested to some 
persons who owncd land on the shore, that if 
they raised embankments and kept the water 
from returning, they would thus enlarge their 
real estate. They expected to vet piles of money 
in this way, but instead, to their great astonish- 
ment, they came upon wooden piles, or pillars, 
driven into the earth, so that their heads lay on 
alevel with the bed of the lake. Abort these 
piles were piled stsgs’ horns, hearth-stones, 
broken pottery, bones of animals, &c. 

The evidence could not ke resisted that these 
were the remains of human dwellings, posted 
here long ago, and preserved in alake of water, 
as peaches are in a bottle of brandy. 

No sooncr was this discovery of remains of 
piles made known than piles of remains of the 
same kind were found in other parts of Switzer- 
land. Nearly all the lakes proved to have tkxcir 
bosoms studded with ancient settlements. More 
than twenty such sites were sighted on the Lake 
of Bieave, and fifty on the Lake of Neufehatel; 
while Lake Zurich, which touvk the lead, had the 
fewest to show. Altozcther, two hundred such 
foundations haye been found in Switzerland, be- 
sides a few in other countrics. 

How was it that these @incient habitations 
came to be fixed on the lake? We all know how 
fond boys are of islands. Whatadclight there 
isin having an island all to one’s self! Well, 
when the world was comparatively young, the 
people who lived in Switzerland were like boys, 
and as there were no islands convenient they in- 
vented some. 

But they did not cut themselves off entircly 
from the land. The piles were not driven far 
from the shore, and the settlements appear to 
heve been counected with it by a causeway or 
bridge, though remains of boats have nl-o been 
found. One scems to have been sunk by too 
heavy a load of stones, 

The piles were driven at least a foot, and some- 
times two ~~ three feet apart, so that in one 
square rod there are twelve, and sometimes scv- 
entee:. ~ ‘twenty of thes~ round rods. In one 
settlement, whi:h cov:rs three ueres, three thou- 
sand h:xve bee. counted, butin others they num- 
ber fifty, and even 9 h.ndred, thousand = What 
piles!’ Stones *vere dropped between to tonfirm 
them in their u“rizh position. They were cov- 
ered with 2 floor of two inch planks, and on this 

as laid .arth, so thet the architects might have 
good grounds to build on. Itis 4 point fn dis 





fey Gropped bis yun arfll dart after the bear. 





Bute wether the Htiises veers stftitrs er ert, 
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and whether they had only one room or two. 
The walls were of wicker work, wattled, that is, 
having coats of mud or clay outside, and shirts 
of mud inside, to keep out the cold. The fire- 
places were in the middle of the floor, and ¢on- 
sisted of three or four large slabs of sandstone. 
There were also holes in the floor, by which ash- 
es and offal were sent off all to the bottom of the 
lake. The evidence is weighty, being based on 
the discovery everywhere of clay weights used in 
weaving, that each house had a loom. 

The chicf tools used by the self-made islanders 
were hatch®ts of stone, called celts. These vary 
from an ounce or two to a pound in weight, and 
from an inch and a half to a foot in length. 
‘Sometimes they are in the form of chisels, and 
sharp enough even now for cutting lead pencils. 
It is supposed they had originally hafts of stag- 
horn, but only one specimen has been found in 
which the stone and the haft have not parted 
company. 

The lake dwellers had also other tools, made 
of bone, such as knives, netting-needles, pins. 
The ladies evidently adorned themselves with 
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nest. Here she paused for a minute or two, gro- 
tesquely turned her head, and eyed her precious 
egg; then she turned it over very carefully, and 
with evident admiration, and then sat down 
upon it. 


“Those birds lay but a single egg.” 

“Geo back and secure it,” said I, almost pitying 
the noble bird, whese maternal instincts I was 
about to wound. The climber almost geached 
the nest before she would quit it; she moved 
slowly and reluctantly off at last, watching the 
egg with evident anxiety, and, giving her pinions 
an uncertain wave, rose over our heads. The 
egg proved nearly ready for hatching. The grief 
of the poor bird on returning to her desolate 
nest.may be imagined. 

Soon afterwards, on entering a densely wooded 
path, a large eagle settled among some project- 
ing trees, that waved and tossed their green 
leaves in the sun. I dismounted, crept up to the 
spot, and there saw, for the first time in his na- 
tive haunts, an imperial African eagle. This 
inagnificent bird, whose piercing intelligence 





pins and other ornaments of bronze, instead wd 
bronze leather boots, as now-a-days. Arrow- | 
heads of bronze, in which some have fancicd | 
they saw cavities for poison, point out the way | 
in which the people defended themselves. Pot- | 
tery seems to have done most, however, in sup- 
plying them with utensils. Spoons, ladles, cups, 
pots, jars, bowls, &c., some of them evidently 
blackened by the fire, and others having leav- 
ings of food, show that these people did not 
need to use their fingers when they ate. 

The most mysterious objects discovered are 
articles of pottery in the shape of a horned 
moon, fixed on a cireular or oval base. They 
are something like the pillows or head-rests 
used by Polynesian islanders, but it is generally 
thought that they are images of the moon, for 
worship. It may not be an idle speculation that 
they were idols. 

Seareely any human bones have been found, 
so what can have become of the inhabitants 
themselves? Did they burn their dead? Or 
have the glaciers from the mountains swept over 
their graves? It is evident that the pile dwell- 
ings themselves*were all consumed by fire; and 
as there were no insurance companies in those 
days, the dwellers had to adopt another style of 
architecture on land. 

———_~+oo-—_____——__ 


ADVENTURES IN THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS. 

The great solitudes of the Atlas Mountains, 
in North Africa, contain some of the most noble 
wild animals and birds in the world. There, in 
the deep silence, as the moon spreads her veil of 
silver over the deserts below, the lion roams 
abroad, the monarch of the forests, and there, 
beneath the withering glare of the noonday 
sun, the imperial eagle wheels around her eyrie, 
the monarch of the air. The stream-cleft val- 
leys are full of flowers, fair as those of Anda- 
lusia in April, and as brimming with perfume 
as- those on the banks of the Nile. But the 
ravenous beast, in his wild beauty, sleeps amid 
these flowery beds, and the poisonous serpent 
hides its folds beneath the spreading leaves. 

Some years ago, | found myself in company 
with a party of naturalists on the Tunisian fron- 
tier, We were engaged in making a collection 
of rare birds for a metropolitan museum, 

We were domiciled in a south-easterly section 
of Algeria, at the French outpost of Souk Hanas, 
the ancient Thagastum, associated with the name 
and history of St. Augustine. 

I was detailed by ghe party to make an expe- 
dition of some ninety miles, to study the natural 
history of the wilds I must traverse, and to as- 
certain the probability of a successful bird har- 
vest. 

I set out on horseback, taking with me an ex- 
pert cliff-climber and three Arab servants. Our 
route lay by the Hammam Weled Zeid, so named 
from its hot, sulphurous springs, where some 
fine baths have been constructed. 

The majestic griffon afforded us our first birds’- 
nesting triumph. Approaching the edge of a 
long range of cliffs, matted with rich foliage, and 
peering carefully over the top, upon the shaded 
ravines below, we discovered on a shelf of rock 
acumbrous heap of stocks, in the midst of which 
a parent bird sat, brooding. Alarmed by a fall- 
ing stone, she arose, slowly stretched her wings, 
and, with two or three majestic wavings of her 
pinions, left a single egg disclosed to view. Hav- 
ing discovered a narrow ledge by which the nest 





holds the eye as by the spell of sudden enchant- 
ment, is distinguished from other species of sim- 
ilar aspect and size by its white shoulders. He 
presents a picture of rare beauty as Le wheels 
among the cliffs and crags below the traveller, 
his snowy mantle shining in the clear noonday 
beams. An cagle’s nest was discovered hard by. 
It was at least a yard in diameter, was made of 
large sticks, and contained two egys. 
a picture of the imperial African eagle. 

The scenery along the way, though not always 
highly sublime, was exceedingly rich and varied. 
The trees and underwood were tangled with flow- 
ery vines, and th¢ deep perfume of the jasmine, 
rose, hawthorn and scented broom, floated upon 
the air. 

At one point of our journey, we came upon a 
plain covered with scented tulips, pansies, scar- 
let and blue anemones. No untravelled florist 
of continental Europe ever beheld such a flower 
garden as this! 


We give 


One might roam over a region 
as far as the eye could see, ankle-deep with flow- 
ers. 

On the second day of our journey, I had my 
first and probably my last encounter with an 
African lion. Soon after efitering the deep for- 
est, l observed a line of cliff about half a mile to 
the right, with a pair of white vultures hovering 
over it. 





The birds arrested my steps, and, as they did 
not move away from the vicinity of the place, I 
fancied that they might have a nest there, and 
resolved to go and see. I told Salah, my princi- 
pal attendant, to hold the horses, and to follow 
me should I whistle. gs 

Before I had proceeded far, [found myself in 
a tangled thicket of brushwood. I could net 
force my way through it in an erect position, 
and, as a white vulture’s nest would be a valua- 
ble accession to my collection, [ determined to 
go forward by the very dangerous experiment 
of creeping under the mot-work. I worked my 
way slowly, but at last discovered an opening. 

Tired, torn and pricked, 1 emerged from the 
covering, happy that I had encountered no ven- 
omous serpent nor beast of prey. 

As Lrose up, with a feeling of relief, I discov- 
ered, all at onee, a young lion directly before 
me, about ten paces off. It was not very much 
taller than a large St. Bernard. dog, but much 
heavier, and more stoutly built. All this I did 
not take in at oncey but, without waiting to 
know how he would accept my intrusion upon 
him, I fired both barrels of my towling-picce, 
with scarcely an interval between the shots, in 
his face. The animal was only wounded, of 











might be reached, our cliff-climber descended. 


that it would better serve our purpose to let the 


bird lay other eggs, and thus add to our treas- | 


course. He sprang up, with a note something 


between a roar and a howl, and rushed into the 
We called him back, an after thought suggesting | thicket. 


My first impulse was to follow; my 


second, on which I promptly acted, was to make ! 


a precipitate retreat into the tangle, and creep 


ures. He had scarcely reached the top of the| back to my companions as speedily as my love 


cliff, when the mother returned, and, quickly | of life would enable me. 


I uttered an ejacula- 


sailing in, let herself drop om the edge of the| tion of gratitude to God for my escape, as 1 be 


“That egg is hard set,” said “the cliff-climber. | 


gan to reflect on the folly of what I had done, 

for the lion could not have been more than two 
| years old, and his mother was probably not far 
| off, and I certainly was not in a fitting condition 
to pay her ladyship a morning call. 

I hurried back to the place where I had left 
Salah with the horses. Salah was gone. Ile 
| had heard the report of the gun and the roar of 
| the wild beast, and, jumping at the conclusion 
that an inexpert foreigner would prove no match 
for a lion, had taken care to put space between 
himself and danger. I hurriedly followed his 
tracks, and at last caught a glimpse of him from 
a sudden elevation. 

I whistled. He stopped. He seemed to wear 
a disappointed look when I returned. He sup- 
posed that the lion had made a meal of me, a 
thing with which he would have been more than 
satisfied, and he had undoubtedly begun to 
reckon how much the horses and kit would 
bring him when he had crossed the Tunisian 
frontier. 











“Where are you-going?” I asked, with some 
show of feeling. 

“Ah!? said he, 
puff puff roar.” 

“Why did you not come and help me?” 

““Ah, master lion eats Englishman! ' Salah 
|cannot run and go to help his master; for, if 
Salah goes, the Arabs will steal the horses, and 
master Kon will eat Salah. So Salah stayed and 
wept.” , 

Ile probably did not stay long enough to in- 
jure himself by weeping. What a precious ex- 
ample of the value of human sympathy! 

Salah’s allusion to the desert robbers may 
awaken the reader’s curiosity. 

Wild, fierce-looking objects they are, these 
desert: marauders and horse thieves, with. their 
rough faces, evil-looking eyes, their flying gar- 
ments, and tall, lank camels, whose legs, when 
they attempt to run, seem out of joint. 





apologetically, “Salah hear 
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AN ENGLISH REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, an English radical 
leader of considerable note, was recently “‘inter- 


‘| property. 





en years ago, that slavery would cease to exist 
in the United States in half-a-dozen years? Yer 
such was the fact. In 1859 slavery was the most 
powerful institution in America, and slayechold- 
ers were allowed to monopolize the government 
in order to secure for it ample protection. Ip 
1865 American slavery was a thing of the past, 
Thus we see that great and unexpected chang. 
es may take place in a short time, and what took 
place here, may take place in England, thoueh 
in a different form. 

Most of the English republicans belong to the 
working classes, by which is meant the artisans 
and other workers in the trades, the peasantry 
generally being known as laborers or agricultu- 
ral laborers. 

Between these two classes there is very little 
in common. The working men are shrewd, in- 
telligent, thinking men, who take a deep inter. 
est in politics, and are radical in their ideas, 
while the peasantry or laborers are mostly dull, 
heavy, ignorant men, who are under the influ. 
ence of the nobility, the gentry and persons of 
They care very little for repubiican- 
ism, though they would probably in time join in 
a successful movement for a more liberal popu- 
lar government. 

There are but few republicans among the 
higher classes. Still there are some, and enough 
to take the lead when the times become ripe for 
a republican revolution, and they are for the 
most part persons of pure motives and worthy 
aspirations, into whose hands the party of prog- 
ress may safely entrust their cause. 

—————_<@>—_—_—_—_ 
GREAT FIRES. 

The great conflagration at Chicago has awak- 
ened an interest in similar events in the past. 
Of the fires that occurred in the cities of antiqui- 
ty but little is known. They were probably nu- 
merous. History mentions some that were the 
result of war. Of these, Persepolis, in the time 
of Alexander, and Rome, during the invasions 
of the Gauls, are conspicuous examples. Both 
of these cities were rebuilt. 

The great fire in Rome is a vivid historical 
event, and probably will continue so while the 
world endures. It took place in the year of 
Rome 817, and of the Christian Era 64, and in 
the tenth year of the reign of Nero. 

It broke out on the 19th of July, and lasted six 
days, when there was a short intermission; then 
another fire began, which continued three days. 
Between the two, the greater part of old Rome 
was destroyed, including its principal historical 
edifices, temples and palaces. 

This fire has a peculiar place in history. Nero 
was popularly supposed to have kindled it, and 
to have prevented its being extinguished; and 
a rumor prevailed that he watched the flames 
from the tower of one of his villas, chanting to 
his lyre the “Sack of Troy.”? To divert suspicion 
from himself, he began the first persecution of 
the Christians, who were charged with being the 
incendiaries. 

Whcether the Emperor was guilty of the crime 





viewed” by a correspondent of an American pa- 
per, on which occasion he declared that the 
British monarchy would soon be among the 
things of the past, and was bold enough to give 
the year 1876 as the date of the termination of 
that remarkable polity which has influenced 
and awed the world for a thousand years. 

Strictly speaking, the British monarchy can 
be said to have existed only from tle year 1603, 
when the same King received both the crowns 
of England and Sedtland, and to whom Ireland 
submitted; but, as the English nation has al- 
ways formed much the larger part of what is 
commonly called England, even when beth Scot- 
land and Ireland are understood to be included 
in the word, and as England is the central coun- 
try around which the others have gathered, we 
are in 2 certain sense justified in saying that the 
British monarchy has existed for more than ten 
centuries. 

Is it probable, or is it eyen possible, that this 
ancient polity is about to disappear, and to join 
the old French monarchy, which perished in 
1789-92? Is it at all likely that the House of 
Hanover is getting near to the time when it must 
join the Bourbons, and the Bonapartes, and the 
Vasas, and rank as a bankrupt royal line? 

Certainly it does not seem probable that 
such a change is impending over Great Britain, 
or that Mr. Bradlaugh is-right when he says 
that Queen Victoria will be the last monarch of 
the country. The British are not a very chang- 
ing people, they move even more slowly than we 
in political matters, and, unlike the French, they 

never attempt sudden reforms. But marvellous 
| changes are possible, and so many unthought of 
| events have happened of a wonderful kind of 
late years, that we should be prepared for al- 
most any thing that may occur. 

Who could have thought, for instance,.a doz- 





imputed to him will never be known, but he cer- 
tainly was guilty of persecuting the followers of 
the only true religion, some of whom were con- 
| temporaries of the Saviour. 

The space over which the fire extended is com- 
puted to have been one-third of Rome, or more 
than thirteen hundredacres. Thousands of per- 
sons perished. The city was rebuilt in four 
years. 

The greatest historical fire of modern times is 
that of London, in 1666, in the reign of Charles 
II. It began on the 2d of September, and lasted 
!four days. The number of houses destroyed 
was 13,000; and of churches, 89, including the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, a famous historical edi- 
fice, and many other edifices hardly less re- 
nowned, St. Paul’s was not rebuilt till more 
than thirty years later,—and we believe the first 
sermon preached in the new church was that by 
Compton, Bishop of London, on the occasion of 
the thanksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick, at 
the close of 1697. 

The London fire came the year after what ® 
known as the Great Plague, of which one hun- 
dred thousand persons died; and as the plague 
never Since has raged in London, the fire of 1666 
has had the credit of having extirpated it, by 
destroying the unhealthy buildings in which it 
was nursed and from which it spread. 

There is something that borders on the ludi- 
crous in the fact that the fire began at Pudding 
Laue, and ended at Pie Corner. 

Moscow is a city renowned for fires. It was 
burned thrée times iu the sixteenth century,— 
thé last fire aceurring in 1571, or just three hun- 
dred years ago. <A fourth great fire occurral 
there in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The greatest of Moscow’s fires, however, was 
that of 1812, just after the French entered it, it 
September, a few days subsequent to their great 
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yictory of Borodino. The city was fired imme- | 
diately on the arrival of the invaders, and in a | 
few days it became a mass of ruins. 

The effect of this was to compel the French to 
Jeave, and to begin that retreat in which their 
army perished. The Russians have had great 
eredit for destroying their city, yet it is by no 
means certain that they were the incendiaries. 
Strange though it may seem, it has never been 
settled whether the city was fired accidentally or 
purposely, by the French or by the Russians. 
The Emperor Alexander was very angry with 
Count Rostophin, who was disposed to claim 
credit for the deed. 

Constantinople has been considered the most 
inflammable city in the world, and it would re- 
quire @ column to give only the dates of her 
great conflagrations. The last of these fires’ was 
no longer ago than June, 1870. It was the great- 
est that had been known since that of Moscow, 
and it was said that the property destroyed was 
of the value of six hundred million dollars,— 
doubtless a great exaggeration. Thousands of 
persons perished in the flames. 

New York was long held to be Constantino- 


session of the place, in 1776, it was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, which the Americans were 
charged with having kindled. If the charge was 
true, they anticipated what was attributed to the 
Russians just thirty-six years later. 

New York’s greatest fire was that of Decem- 
ber, 1835, by which property to the value of 
twenty millions of dollars was destroyed. It 
created almost as much excitement as _ that 
caused by the recent destruction of Chicago. As 
it happened when the weather was extremely 
cold, the suffering was greatly increased. 

—-— —-—+oo—_—_—_—— 
DON’T TAKE COLD. 

Two men, or two boys, or ten boys, if you 
like, of equally good constitution, equally good 
health, and equally well clothed, may be exposed 
to precisely the same amount of cold, under the 
same conditions, and they will not all “take 
cold,” although all have been chilled for the 
time. 

Five of the ten will probably escape any ill re- 
sult, feeling soon warm and well again. Of the 
other five, two or three will continue to feel dull 
and uncomfortable even after they get warm. 
In alittle while they find that they have sore 
throat, pains in the bones, tightness in the head, 
and a little feverishness. They have “caught 
cold.”” Another may have simply fatigue, fol- 
lowed by fever, and it is found that he has in- 
flammation of one or both lungs (pneumonia). 
The fifth may have rheumatism, or, perchance, 
diarrhoea. 

We don’t know why these different results fol- 
low in the different cases, nor why the others es- 
cape allharm. But we know that in proportion 
as we are weakened from any cause, we are una- 
ble to resist the depressing effects of cold. One 
cf the five boys who suffered, perhaps had had 
no breakfast. Another had been over-much fa- 
tigued thy day before. A third, although al- 
ways well and vigorous, had some constitutional 
weakness not yet manifested. 

Other things being equal, damp cold is more 
injurious than either dry cold or warm damp- 
ness. 

If we would avoid taking cold, there are a few 
points of great value to be observed. First, keep 
the body in as fresh and perfect a state as pos- 
sible; for in this condition it will better resist 
cold. Avoid, then, all depressing habits and in- 
fluences, as excitement of mind, late study, se- 
vere hunger, ete. 

Second, with every sudden change of weather, 
from warmer to colder, make a corresponding 
change in clothing, without regard to the season. 
Under-flannels are never to be forgotten or de- 
spised because November is in the distance. 
They are to be prized and used whenever they 
will be comfortable, and are capable of prevent- 
ing a great deal of sickness in a cool May or 
September. 

Third, in cold weather, and in all wet weather, 
have the feet specially well protected. Fourth, 
itis more injurious to sit in the cold, than to 
move about in the cold. Students, therefore, 
should always inhabit a warm apartmefit. 

: G. H. 
——__+or 


WHERE JENNY LIND BEGAN. 


Jenny Lind sang for the first time as a little 
girl in a small opera, acted by the pupils of the 
theatre, and Jenny performed the part of a beg- 
sar—such a droll, saucy, fascinating little beg- 
gar as was never seen before. 

She was only nine years old, and every body 
Predicted that she would become a great won- 
er, But after two years, her voice, which was 
Very beautiful, suddenly grew harsh and thick, 
aud she was forbidden to sing. It was terribly 
discouraging, for she was poor, and her voice 
Was allshe had. But she loved music so truly 


sing, she studied hard all the same, learning the 
piano and the science of music, and training her 
poor hoarse throat to all sorts of difficult move- 
ments. After four years’ patience, she met with 
reward. All of asudden her voice broke out 
again, “like a flower,” more clear and brilliant 
than ever, and she became the most famous 
singer in the world. 

She sang in Paris, London and America. 
erybody flocked to hear her. Flowers, and gold, 
and gifts were showered kefore her like a dream 
of fairy land. And through it all, she remained 
the same sweet, womanty creature, unspoiled by 
flattery and unchilled by fame. She sang, as 
the birds sing, out of her loving, happy heart, 
and simply as a child. Miss Bremer asked her, 
once, what were her thoughts on one particular 
evening, when she had been more than usually 
applauded? Her answer was, that she had been 
remembering all the time that in the morning 
she had neglected to sew a string on her cloak! 

Wherever she went, she found means for help- 
ing the poor. It is said that her charities in the 
United States alone amounted to fifty thousand 
dollars.—Little Corporal. 


Ev- 
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STORY OF THE AMADOR GOLD- 
MINES, # — 

The fortune hunter in Africa, who recently 
found by accident a £5,000 diamond, the day he 
Was going to “give up,” has his match in an ad- 
venturer among the California gulches. The 
lust of riches that drove the man through so 
many privations is partly redeemed here by the 
display of faithful friendship between him‘and 
his comrade: 


Alvinza Hxyward is the hero of a story equal 
to “Monte Cristo.’ He is a Vermonter, who 
operated with a man named Chamberlaine, in a 
gold lead that was full of indications, bnt yielded 
nothing tangible. Chamberlaine at last went 
away disconsolate, giving Hayward all his inter- 
est. 

The latter worked on for months, and was 
buricd deeper and deeper into the ground, but at 
last his family were next to starving, and his 
laborers ‘left him, and he knew of no friend in 
the world except Chamberlaine. He said to this 
man, who had meantime been engaged in stock- 
raising, ‘“‘I am on the verge of this great strike. 
‘know it. Can’t you give mc a little money? 

Chamberlaine had been on the verge himself 
several times, and he shook his head sadly. But 
he had $3,000—his all—buried under a haystack 
near by, and he went and dug it up. 

“Take it, old fellow,” he said, with California 
heartiness; ‘‘do your best.” . 

With this money Hayward recommenced, and 
he had worked until it was all spent, and his 
men were reduced to a bag of beans for nourish- 
ment, when to the gloom of hope the precious 
ore blazed suddenly up; the Amador mine was 
the richest in the world. 

When this mine was paying $40,000 a month, 
Hayward made over to his friend one pertect 
third of it. Chamberlaince retired upon $1,500,- 
000, and moved East to educate his children, 
Hayward buying back the whole. 

Finally, even Hayward grew tired, and he sold 
out the mine to a stock company. 


+ +) 
A CALIFORNIA HOG. 
A correspondent, speaking of the hogs in Cali- 


fornia, droves of which abound on the ranches, 
says: 


One day I had been gathering flowers in a field 
a mile or two from the house, when, on emerg- 
ing from a valley, I saw quite near me, coming 
along the road where I was standing, forty or 
fifty hegs, driven by two men on horseback. I 
was in the direct road, and the men upon seciag 
me turned the hogs aside. Still continuing my 
walk leisurely, I watched them until they were 
well past me. Suddenly three or four hogs took 
it into their heads to turn back and retrace their 
steps. One of the men started after them and 
succeeded in turning back all except one, that 
started in the road directly towards me. 

The man, still on his horse, placed himself be- 
tween me and the hog, and tried in vain tomake 
it turn and join the other hogs. I watched with 
interest the apparently uncqual contest, the man 
and horse being of the one party and the hog of 
the other. 

But the hog proved itself master of the situa- 
tion. Although the horse understood the meth- 
ods of warfare as well as the man, they were 
both unable to overcome the hog, which fought 
as valiantly as any royal tizer ever did. I had 
as yet considered myself an altogether uninter- 
ested spectator of the fight. Suddenly, the man 
turned to me and said, “It may bite you.” I 
needed no second admonition, but fled from this 
ignoble porker, as I would have done from a fu- 
rious grizzly bear. . 

: illic 
HOW CIRCUS RIDERS FARE, 

The amount of suffering gone through with 
before one can become qualified for expert circus- 
riding must be equal to a year’s prison work 
under the whip. Even the dangers and discom- 
forts of the regular.practice, as they are inti- 
mated below, are enough, we should think, to 
disgust every one with that unprofitable and 
needless employment: 


A writer who has been behind the scenes in a 
circus, says that the dressing-room was occupied 
by twelve or fifteen performers, preparing for 
their respective acts.’ Some were naked, and 
upon their bodies in every conceivable place, 
appeared bandages and plasters. These were for 
strains and bruises, of which every one had his 
share, and no small share,at that. 





and passionately, that, though she might not 


four-horse rider, while in the act of putting on a 
pair of elastic knee-caps, to strengthen his knees, 
explained that the most serious strain resulting 
from riding and tumbling came upon the kid- 
neys, which are often badly injured. The breast 
was also strained at times, though not so fre- 
quently. Shoulder and ankle’sprains were con- 
tinually occurring. 
o> ———— 
STORY OF “THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER.’’ 

The following graphic sketch of the first sing- 
ing of “the Star-Spangled Banner’ was taken 
by a writer in Harper’s Magazine, from the lips 
of Mr. I[endon, an aged man who fought in the 
war of 1812-14. Mr. Hendon was a neighbor of 
the author of the song, in Taneytown, (Frederick 
Co.,) N. J., and a fellow-soldier with him dur- 
ing that war, and the following scene is in the 
camp of the Amcrican forces at Baltimore dur- 
ing the bombardment of that city by the British, 
September, 1814: * 


“Have you heard Francis Key’s poem?” said 
one of our mess, coming in one evening, as we 
lay scattered over the green hill near the cap- 
tain’s marquee. It was a rude copy, and written 
inascrawl. He read it aloud, once, twice, three 
times, until the entire division scemed clectrified 
by its pathetic cloquence. 

An idea seized Ferd Durafie. Hunting up a 
volume of old flute music, which was in some- 
body’s tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 
tune after tune, just as they caught his quick 
cye. One, called “Anacrcon in Heaven,’ (I 
have played it often, for it was in my book that 
he found it) struck his fancy and rivetted his at- 
tention. Note atter note fell from his puckered 
lips, until, with a leap and shout, he exclaimed, 
“Boys, I’ve hit it!’ and fitting the tune to the 
words, there rang out for the jirst time, the song 
of “the Star-Spangled Banner.” 

How the men shouted and clapped, for never 
was there a wedding of poetry to music under 
such inspiring influences! It was caught up in 
the camps, and sung around our bivouac fires, 
and whistled in the streets, and when peace was 
declared, and we scattered to our homes, carried 
to thousands of firesides as the most precious 
relic of the war of 1812. 

Ferdinand Durang dicd—I do not know where 
—and Frank Key’s bones lic in the cemetery at 
Fredericktown: but I guess that song will live 
as long as there is an American boy to sing it. 
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“IS SHE GOING TO DIE?” 
The Cincinnati Times illustrates the statement 
that little children are “terrible creatures,” by 
the following incident on the rail: 


The other day, a little girl, net past the years 
of babyhood, was taken out to ride in a city car 
by her affectionate aunt. There had been con- 
siderable illness in the family, and she had seen 
one lady frequently supported off some one’s 
shoulder, while her head was being bathed with 
camphor, or ia ordcr that she should change 
her pesition for awhile. Also, there had been 
some fear of the invalid’s death, and baby had 
listened to much that had set Her to thinking 
decply. Now that she was perched upon the car 
cushions, she looked about her at the passengers, 
and soon settled her attention upon a young man 
and young girl, who, probably not being well 
versed in the customs of polite society, were re- 
vealing the fact that they “kept steady com- 

any.” 
Baby looked wise for awhile, then shook her 
head, and plucked her aunt by the sleeve. 

“Aunty,” she said, in a shrill, childish treble, 
“O, aunty, do you think that lady is going to 
dic ?—the one the gentleman is holding upon his 
shoulder.” r 

Aunty sat, overcome. The majority of the 
passengers tittered audibly, while the more po- 
lite looked out of the window, and plainly saw 
something on the sidewalk which amused them. 
And the young lady’s head was set straight upon 
her shoulders in a moment, while her sweetheart 
indicated to the conductor his wish to alight at 
the next crossing, an operation which baby wit- 
nessed with the remark that ‘‘that lady seemed 
to be better, and could walk all by herself now.” 


a 
LUDICROUS BLUNDERS OF SPEECH. 


A Scotch professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh was experimenting before his pupils with 
sone combustible substances, and, as he was 
mixing them, they exploded, shattering the 
phial which he held intofragments. He held up 
a small piece of glass, and said, very gravely, 
“Gentlemen, I have made this experiment often 
with this very same phial, and never knew it to 
break in my hands before.” 

The following somewhat ambiguous paragraph 
appeared in an Edinburgh paper: 

“We regret to find that the announcement of 
the death of Mr. W. is a malicious fabrication.” 

It was the mayor of a Portuguese city who 
once enumerated, among the marks by which 
the body of a drowned man might be identified, 
“a marked impediment in his speech.” 
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‘“OBLEEGED ALL THE SAME,” 


Four young gents at Sioux City went out to 
serenade the belle of the city the other evening. 
It was a quartette of sood voices, and for fifteen 
minutes they entranced all the neighbors as they 
sang under the windows of the beauty’s domicil. 
By-and-by, a black face and woolly head followed 
a hand which held a candle out of a window in 
the second story, and a voice exclaimed, ‘“‘Look 
a heah, young gemmen, Miss — went ober to 
Covington to-day, but I’s obleeged to ye all the 
same! 








One of these men, a well-known bareback and 


The quartette separated. 




















The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE,, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 

This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present “Lock-stitch’” Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the 
household completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS over ail—as a Family Machine—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. oa 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England, Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
aa j—eopit 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 
A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “‘American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies ani Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. 


ROBBLNS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston, 


New Carpetings 


SELECTED ESPECIALLY 


For sale by all 
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FOR 


FALL TRADE. 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 


47 TEMPLE PLACE,........... +...-BQSTON. 
45—It 





Dr. Walker’s 
Galifornina 
Vinegar Bitter. 
Mado from. the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholio 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Inflam- 
matory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 












LS, 
VINEC 


i] 
ach 


nocqual. 


R BITTERS 
INDIGESTION, Head- 


YSPEPSIA 6 NDIGE 
Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of tho 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 


Che: 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regjons 
of the Kidne PT cured by the use of these Bitters. 


FOR S N DISEA » Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buacles, Rigg-wo' Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 
Pin, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesys 
tem are effect destroyed and removed, 
J. Wake ' McDowatp & Co., Druggists an? 
Gen. on San Francisco, Cal., and 32 4 34 Commerce &t., N. * 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervons and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
235 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, a on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and emg Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSSITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Bosto 
—. or Dr. W. Li, PARKER, the Assistent Physician, 
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For the Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA. 

By Mary A. Denison, 
Grandmamma sits in her quaint arm-chair; 
Never was lady more sweet and fair; 
Iler gray locks ripple like silver shells, 
And her brow its own calm story tells 
Of a gentle life, and a peaceful even, 
A trust in God, and a hope of heaven. , 


Little girl May sits rocking away 

I. her own low seat, like some winsome fay ; 
Two doll babies her kisses share, 

And another one lies by the side of her chair; 
May is as fresh as the morning dew,— 

Cheeks of roses, and ribbons of blue. 


“Say, grandmamma,” says the pretty elf, 

“Tcll me @ story dbout yourself. 

When you was little, what did you play? 

Was yeu good or naughty, the whole long day? 
Was it hundreds ¢.1d hundreds of years ago? 
Aad what makes your soft hair as white as snow? 


“Did you have a mamma to hug and kiss? 

And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 

Did you have a pussy like my little Kate? 

Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight? 

Did you have Jong-curls, and some beads like mine, 

And a new siik apron, with ribbons fine?” 

Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 

And, laying aside her knitting, she said, 

“Go to my desk, and a red box you'll see; 

Carefatl'y lift it, and bring it to mo,” 

So May put her dokies away, and ran, 

Saying, “I'll be as careful as ever J can,” 

Then grandmamma opened the box, and lo! 

A beautiful child, with a throat like snow, 

Lips just tinted ke pink shells, rare, 

Eyes of hazel, and golden hair; 

Tlands all dimp kd, and teeth like pearls, 

Fairest aad sweetest of little girls. 

“O, who is it?’ cried winsome May, 

“Tow I wish she was here to-day! 

Woulda’t I love her like every thing; 

Give her a doll, and my new gold ring? 

Say, dear grandma, who can she be?” 

“Darling,” said grandma, ‘that child was me.” 

May looked long at the dimpled grace, 

And then at the saint-like, fair old face; 

“ILew funny,” she cried, with a smile and kiss, 

‘To have such a dear little grandma as this! 

Still,” she added, with smiling zest, 

“| think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 

So May climbed on the silken knee, 

And grandma told her her history ; 

What plays she played, and what toys she had, 

Ilow at tlmes she was naughty, or good, or sad, 

“But the best thing you did,” said May, ‘don’t you 
see? 

Was to grow to a beautiful grandma, for me.” 


a 
THE SAFE PILOT. 


The following incident affords a fine comment 
on Psalm 107: 30: 

A ship was coming into port, with a valuable 
sargo of precious merchandise on board, and a 
still more valuable freight of precious lives. 
When nearing their destined port, a heavy storm 
arose. There was no hope for her, except she 
could reach the harbor before the heaviest fury 
of it fell upon her. But alas! her pilot was an 
incompetent one. He did not know the waters 
through which he proposed tolead them. Their 
peril was seen from the shore, and soon a pilot- 
boat, with a few resolute men on board, set out 
through the stormy sea to come to their rescue. 
Soon a new pilot was on the deck, the old one 
was displaced, and the men assigned to their va- 
rious posts. The captain took the whecl, and 
followed, implicitly the directions of the new 
leader. i 

The ship was headed directly towards éhe 
foaming breakers. 

“Shall I put her about?” cried the captain. 

“Stendy,’’ was the calm reply; and in a mo- 
ment more came the order, “About ship!’’ The 
ship sailed steadily throuch a narrow pass, be- 


tween two sunken rocks, and soon all danger | 


Was over, and the vessel safaly anchored in the 
harbor. : 

O, what a crowding about that noble pilot 
who had risked his life to come to them—who 
had guided them so steadily, safely through the 
storm and the breakers! The captain left the 
wheel, and threw his arnts about him in a trans- 
port of gratitude. The passenzers and crew 
were all ‘eager to grasp his hand, and_testify by 
words and gifts their gratitude to one who had 
saved them from death. 

With like gratitude how many miHion mari- 
ners on the stormy sea of life will gather round 
the Great Pilot after their temptations and dan- 
gers are all over! 





+o 
FLOWERS AS DISINFECTANTS. 
Prof. M integazz. has discovered that ozone is 
developed by certzin odorous flowers. A writer 
in Natuve states that most of the stron.z-smell- 
ine vegetable essences, such As mint, cloves, lav- 





mospheric oxygen in light. Flowers destitute 
of perfume do got develop it, and generally the 
amount of ozone seems to be in proportion to 
the stren:th of the perfume emanated. Prof. 
Mantevazz. recommends that in marshy dis- 
tricts and in places infested with noxious exha- 
lations, strong smetlin ¢ flowers should be planted 
around the house, in order that the ozone emit- 
ted from them may exert its powerful oxidizing 
influence. So pleasant a plan for makinz a ma- 
larious district salubrions only requires to be 
known to be put in practice. 
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CAPTURE OF INDIAN CHIEFS. 

This savage (whose name might lose two of 
its letters, and express his character better) was 
arrested for murder, by command of Gen. Sher- 
man, during his visit to Fort Sill. An Indian 
Territory correspondent tells the story: 


This Indian chicf, Satanta, is one whom civil- 
ization can never tame. He is treachcrous, cru- 
el, and irreconcilably hostile to the white race. 
On the 6th of May, he led a party of one hun- 
dred Kiowa warriors against a supply train on 
the Belknap road, on its way to Fort Griffin, 
Texas, and murdered ten of the party, one of 
whom was burnt to cindcrs at a cart wheel. 

This the sayage rezarded as a wonderful 
achicvement, and in his clation was led to boast 
of his powers to Azent Tatum and others, while 
visiting Fort Sill. his boast came to Gen. Gri- 
erson’s ears, the comm:ndin: officer of the fort, 
and he reported it to Gen. Sherman. The rest 
of the narrative I give in Gen. Sherman’s own 
wonls : 

“I was sitting in the porch of Gen. Grierson’s 
quarters,” said Gen. Sherman, ‘‘wheu it was re- 
ported to me that Satanta had been boasting to 
Avent Tatum of having'robbed a train, and mas- 
sacred a number of*teamsters. I determined to 
put an immediate stop to this, and sent word by 
an orderly that the General wanted to see Satan- 
ta at his quarters. : 

The chief came up at this summons, and sat 
down on the porch. LTasked him if it was true 
that he had been killing unarmed whites; that 
we could see nothing brave in this, but regarded 
it as cowardly. IT told himif he wanted to fixht, 
we had plenty of soldiers, and we could indulge 
him with all the fizhting he wanted. I had pre- 
viously learned the full details of the massacre 
from one of the train men who had served in the 
Forticth Illinois, my favorite regiment, and had 
escaped the massacre, so | knew there was no 
danzer of making a mistake. 

Satanta evidently felt uneasy, and at the first 
chance left the porch, and made off to his horse, 
which was hitched to a tree near by I ordered 
Grierson to arrest him, and a colored orderly, 
who was standing by, without a word of com- 
mand, rushed after the chief, and placing his 
pistol at his head, brought him back. 

[ now wanted to get the other chiefs, and di- 
rected Grierson to station a guard in the rear of 


| his quarters, out of sight, and send for Satank, 


Big Tree and Big Heart. The last named failed 
to come, but the other two responded, and seated 
themselves by the side of Satanta. 

Very soon afterward, Kicking Bird and Lone 
Wolf came running on to the porch, and Gen. 
Grierson sars that the former handed a earbine 
each to two of the Kiowns, and strung his bow. 
I did not see this action myself; but if I had it 
is uncertain what I should have done. There 
was about man ferm-n present, and for a few 
moments there was imminent danger of a scene 
of blood taking place. 

I ordered the guards up, and directed them to 
arrest the party of chiefs; but Kickinz Bird and 
Lone Wolf managed to gct away. I then or- 
dered Satanta and Satank to be placed in double 
irows and sent to Texas, where they had eom- 
mitted the murders, to be tried by civil law. 

Satank (who might lose a letter from A»s name 
with litle injustice to him) was killed while be- 
ing sent te Texas. He slipped one of his hand- 
enffs off, seized a knife and stabbed the sergeant 
of the guard, when a soldier immediately fired 
and killed him.” 





«o> 
ANT RAT-CATCHERS. 

The following, from Appletons’ Journal, in an 
article concerning the insects of San Domingo, 
describes a specics of ants, which deserves to 
rank among the most wonderful of the wonder- 
ful ant family : 


Nearly as large.as a hornet, of a russet color, 
these “ants of visitation’”’ ( 4tta cephalotes) are 
the great scavengers of the tropics; and, though 
doubtless doing more or less damaze in their re- 
markable ¢xcursions, yet this is easily forgiven, 
in view of the thorough cleansing they give to 
every house they enter. Ono a year, they sally 
forth from their homes, a mizhty army, moving 
in solid column, and Ied by veteran and exptri- 
enced generals. Reaching a house, they imme- 
diately send out scouts that enter it; and, if the 
report m:tde he favorable, the whole vast multi- 
tadeswarm into it in every direction, and then 
ensues a scene of slanghter which can only be 
fitly described by an eye-witness. 

Listen.to what a lady writes from Trinidad of 
one of these visitations, as quoted by Kirby: 
“The upp<t room presented a singular spectacle, 
for not only were the floor and walls covered like 
the other roem, but the roof was covered also. 
The open rafters of a West India house at all 
times afford shelter to a numerous tribe of in- 
sects, more particularly the cockroach; but now 
their destruction was inevitable. The chasseur 
ants, as if trained for battle, ascended in regular, 
thick files to the rafters, and threw down the 
cockroaches to their comrades on the floor, who 
as rernlarly marched off with the dead bodies, 
drasging them away by their united efforts, with 
amazimg rapidity. Either the cockroaches were 


ender, lemon, and cherry Janrel, develop a vere | stnne to denth om fie rafters, or else the fall 


ldver tmantite of oytrit vetren in comittt with at- 


kilfed theni. 
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‘From this room I went to the adjoining bed- | It is only a matter of curiosity, which I should he 
chamber and dressing-room, and found them | very much oblized if you would solve; and jf 


equally in possession of thechasseurs. I opened 
out the linen on the floor, and wiih it hundreds 
of cockroaches; and not one escaped. 

“ET next proceeded to open a store-room at the 
end of the house for a place of retreat; but, to 
ret the key, Phad to return to the under room, 
where the batile was now more hot than ever. 
The ants had commengeed an attack on the rats 
and mice, which, stranve as it may seem, were 
no mutch for their apparently insignificant foes. 
They surrounded them, as they had the insect 
tribe, covered them over, and dragged them off, 
with a celerity and union of strength that no 
one who has not watched such a scene can com- 
prehend. I did not see one rat or mouse escape, 
and I am sure I saw a score carried off in a brief 
period. 

“We next tried the kitchen, for the store-room 
and hoys’ pantry were already occupied; but the 
kitchen was equally the ficld of battle between 
rats, mice, cockroaches, and ants killing them. 

“1 think it was about ten when I first observed 
the ants; ahout twelve, the battle was formida- 
ble; soon after one, the great strife bezan with 
the rats and mice; and about three, the houses 
were cleared. Inf quarter of an hour mere, the 
ants bexan to decamp, and soon not one was to 
be seen within doers.” 

The negroes appropriately call these invasions 
“the bies-ing of God.” It has been remarked 
that, wi.h instinct, these ants in their visitations 


will always pass by an uninhabited house, seem- |" 


ing to be well aware that their prey is only to be 
found in immediate association with man. None 
but those who have in person experienced the 
disgusting annoyance caused by the Southern 
cockroach can appreciate this wonderful pro- 
vision of Providence; by which the houses are 
yearly cleaned in so much more complete a man- 
ner than they possibly could be by the utmost 
resources of human ingenuity. 


The “ants of visitation” certainly constitute 
one good argument for the annexation of San 
Domingo, though we do not know that they were 
ever brought forward in the long discussion upon 
that question in Congress. 


«a> 





THE STORY OF A MICROSCOPE. 


Some time ago, being in company with a mud- 
ical man, whom f will call Mr. B—, we fell 
into conversation on the uses of the microscope, 
in the management of which he was an adept. 
“Now,” said he, “{ will tell you a story of what 
happened to mysclf—one which, I think, well 
illustrates the importance of this instrument to 
society, though I was put in a very unpleasant 
position owing to my acquaintance with it. 

“Thaw, as you know, given a good deal of at- 
tention to compsrative anatomy, especially to 
the structure of the hair as it appears under the 
microscope. ‘lo the unassisted eye, indecd, all 
hair appears very much alike, except as itis 
long or short, dark or fair, straight or curly, 
coarse or fine. Under the microscope,*however, 
the case is very different; the white man’s is 
roxnd, the negro’s oval, the mouse’s apparently 
jointed, the bat’s jazged, and so on. Indeed, 
every animal has hair of a peculiar character, 
and, what is more, this character varies accord- 
ing to the part of the body from which it is tak- 
en—an important circumstance, as will appear 
from my story, which is this: 

“T once received a letter by post, containing a 
few hairs, with a request that | would examine 
them, and adding that they would be called for 
in a few days. Accordinely I submitted the 
hairs to the microscope, when I discovered that 
they were from the human cyebrow, and had 
heen bruised. I made a note to this effect, and 
folded it up with tie hairs in an envelope,*ready 
for the person who had sent them. In a few 
days a stranger called and inquired whether I 
had made the investigation. ‘O, yes,’ I said, 
‘there they are, and you will find them and their 
description in this envelope,’ handing it to him 
at the same time. He expressed himself as 
much oblized, and offered me a fee, which, how- 
ever, I declined, telling him that I ceuld not 
think of taking any thing for so small a mat- 
ter. 

“Tt turned out, however, of more consequence 
than I had imagined, for within a week [ was 
served with a subpeenn to attend as a witness on 
a trial for murder. This was very disagreeable, 
as I have said, but there was no help for it now. 
The case was this: A man had been killed by a 
blow from some blunt instrument on the eye- 
brow, and the hairs sent to me for examination 
had been taken from a hammer, in the posscs- 
sion of a suspeeted murderer. I was pt into 
the witness box, and my testimony, ‘th. * the 
hairs were from the human eyebrow. » ' had 
been bruised,’ was just the link in the cain of 
evidence which sufiieed to convict the prisoner. 
The jury, however, were tot easily satisfied that 
my statement was worth any thing; and it re- 
quired the soléinn assurance of the judge that 
such a conclusion was within the reach of sci- 
ence, to convince them they mizht act on it. 

“One jueyman in particular—an old farmer— 
was very hard to satisiy. ‘Does thee mean to 
say,’ said he, ‘that thee can tell any hair of any 
animal?’ I answered that I would not take upon 
myself to assert positively that I could do so, 
althouch I believed Ecould. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘T’ll 
prove thee.’ 

“The prisoner, as I said, was convicted; and I 
went home, and in the busy life of an extensive 
practice, forzot all about my obstinate old farm- 
er. About two years afterwards, however, a 
person, nn utter stranger to me, called on me 
with a few hairs, screwed up in a piece of paper, 
which he asked me to examine, and report on. 

“Ts this anothermurder ease?’ I inquired; ‘for 
if so, I will have nothing to do with it I’ve 
had cnouch of that sort of work.’ 

© N6, nd,’ suf ire, It is nothimy of the kind. 





| you will do it, I will call or send for the result of 
alarge military chest, full of linen, and pulled | 


your examination in a few days’ time. ‘Having 
reccived this assurance, I undertook the investj- 
gation. 

“When he was gone, and I had Ieisure, I put 
the hairs undcr the microscope, and socn cis- 
covered that they were taken from the back of a 
Norway rat. 

“Pwo or three days afterward, as I was sitting 
in my consulting room, an old farmer-lookin: 
man was ushered in. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘has thee 
looked at them hairs?’ 

“Yes, I answered; ‘and I find tliat they are 
from the back of a Norway rat.’ ‘Well? ex- 
claimed he, ‘so they are. Thou hast forzotten 
me, but I have not forgotten thee. Docs thee 
recollect the trial for murder at L—— assizes? 
I said I would prove thee, and so I have, for 
them hairs come from the back of a rat’® skin 
my son sent me from Norway.’ So the old gen- 
tleman was quite satisficd with the proof to 
which he had put me, and J, as you may sup- 
pose, was well pleased that my skill and sagac- 
ity had stood such a queer proof as this, and 
more convinced than ever of the value of the 
microscope.” : 

Here the doctor ended his story, which I have 
given as nearly as possible in his own words, 
and upon which, I belicve, a thorough depend- 
enee may be placcd.— Rural: New- Yorker. 
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PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. 


A noble-looking man from Chicage was -ac- 
costed by one who judged from his cheerfulness 
that he might be one of the few whose property 
escaped the great fire. ‘Were you one of the for- 
tunates?” was the question. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, with a smile, “I saved my wife and sey- 
en children.” (He had lost all his property, to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands.) The 
incident reminded us of an experience of the 
early life of John Wesley, which is thus related: 


One winter nizht in 1709, the liitle fellow, on 
waking up, found the room so li_ht that his 
first impression was that dayli ‘ht had returned, 
and he called to his nurse to take him up. Hay- 
ing no answer, he put his head out of the cur- 
tains, saw the flames above his head, and rushed, 
terrificd, to the door; but the fire was there, and 
he climbed up to the window, showing himself 
to the terror-stricken grazers in the yard below. 
The sudden cry for a ladder, the terrible re- 
sponse, “There will not be time,” the improvised 
substitute of one man raising himsclf on the 
shoulders of another, and then the awful crash 
of the falling roof, as the child felt the welcome 
arms clasp him, all remained fixed in Wesley’s 
memory with that distinctness which, when as- 
sociated with strong emotion, gives the cvent 
thus stamped upon the mind, a significance 
which nothing in after life can rival. The roof 
fellin at the very moment that the child was 
lifted to the ground, for he says it would have 
crushed him and his preserver, had it not fallen 
inward. We can easily sce that the sense of 
personal guidance which Wesley could only rec- 
ognize as providential interference with the 
course of nature, took its rise from the moment 
when the boy, still quivering with the terror of 
that escape, heard his father cry, “Come, neigh- 
hors, Iect us kneel down; Iet us give thanks to 
God; He has given me all my eight children; 
let the house go, Iam rich enough.” 

The deliverance was commemorated under one 
of Wesley’s pertraits, by a vignette of a burn- 
ing house, with the legend, ‘‘Is not this a brand 
snatched from the burning?” and by _Wesley’s 
choice of these words for his epitaph#when he 
believed himself dying, in his fiftieth ycar. 


a rceeeeenseenen 


“WANTED, A BOY TO ATTEND BAK.” 


The paper dropped from my hands as I read 
this advertisement. It seemed as thengh I had 
read, ‘‘Wanteil, a boy to go down to perdition!” 

I fancied I saw a bright, earnest boy, going to 
a bar-room, sccking a living by that fearful 
trade of selling wine and rum. I could im:vine 
how, one by one, all the good impulses and de- 
sires he had in the beginning fell before the evil 
influences of the dram-shop; how he learned to 
drink, to swear and steal; how bad companions 
came around him, and helped him on to ruin. 

Ah, my lad, or whoever yeu are, who may be 
tempted by such a call, let me tell you that you 
may better work in the field, or at a furze, or 
dizging ditches, any thing honest, than to de- 
grade yoursclf by selling death to othcrs. No 
matter how hard yeu work, ne matter if it soils 
your hands or clothes, so long as it leaves your 
heart pure. Beware of such “good places” as 
will lead you into the snares of the evil one. 
There are many doors besides those of the bar- 
rooms which are almost the same as gateways 
down to the world of woe. 


+~or- 





A HEN BROODING A PIG. 


Benjamin Webber, Esq., of Sweden, Me., re 
lated an ineident to us, recently, which came 
under his notiec. A hen had been sitting about 
two wecks, when she was noticed to be sick, and 
finally left the nest. Mr. Webber happened to 
take her np, and look into her month, where he 
found a joint of a fish’s backbone wedzed into 
her throat, so that food could not pass by it. 
He extracted the bone, gave her some dry corn, 
which the gizzard conld not break down, and 
which passed through her unchanged. She soon 
rallied, and expressed a desire te complete her 
work of hatching her brood, but the nest had 
been breken up, and she satisfied her desire by 
taking undcr her erotection a young pig on the 
— She hovered over the pig as well ss 

could With Her wing’, whith the latter seented 
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to enjoy, and in this way they lived in perfect 
harmory, until she was driven away from the 
piz. It showed the stronz instinctive propensity 
of the hen, and the desire to gratify it on an ob- 
ject very much unlike a chicken. . 





THOMAS PAINE AND THE BIBLE. 

The love of error is too natural to leave much 
chance of so good a result from reading infidel 
books as is described here. Error may drive one 
to the truth by its own absurdity, but the exper- 
iment is dangerous:: 


A gentleman was once asked in company, 
what led him to embrace the truths of the Gos- 
pel, which formerly he was known to have neg- 
lected and despised. He said, “My call and 
conversion to God my Saviour were produced 
by very singular means; a person put into my 
hands “Paine’s Age of Reason.” I read it with 
attention, and was much struck with the strong 
and ridiculous representation he made of many 
passages in the Bible. I confess, to my shame, 
Thad never read the Bible through; but from 
what I remembered to have heard at ¢iurch, and 
accidentally on other occasions, | could not per- 
suade myself that Paine’s report was quite ex- 
act, or that the Bible was quite so absurd as he 
repeesented it. I resolved, therefore, that Lwoukd 
read the Bible regularly through, and compare 
the passares when [had done so, that I might 
give the Bible fair play. I accordingly set my- 
self to the task, and as [ advanced, I was struck 
with the majesty which spoke, the awfulness of 
the truths contained in it, and the strony evi- 
dence of its Divine origin, which increased with 
every page, so that I finished my inquiry with 
the fullest satisfaction of the truth as itis in 
Jesus, and my heart was penetrated with a sense 
of obligation I had never felt before. I resolved 
henceforth to take the sacred Word for my guide, | 
and te be a faithful follower of the Son of God.” 

—_——_¥_+oo—__—_——_ 
THE RAT DESCRIBED, 

Ahumorous author thus takes off a certain | 
well-known class of his fellow-creatures. The | 
compliments he pays them certainly earn him | 
their close attention: 





| 
Like large fortunes, rats start from a small | 
beginning. A bran new rat resembles a peanut | 
shell covered with blue mould, and there are | 
generally about fourof him, counting his broth- | 
ers and sisters. When they arrive at years of | 
discretion, a gnawing feeling comes over them 
to start business on their own hook, and their 
stock in trade consists of a good appetite and an 
excellent set of teeth. They follow the calling 
of poachers, and will steal worse than an Indian 
or an office-holder, They don’t-possess much 
book-learning, but for common sense they beat 
the most of us. 


+>» 
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CAT AND SNAKE FIGHT. 


Last week, a cat down.in Tennessee had a fight 
with a snake, and puss whipped the snake through 
pure generalship. The batile took place in an! 
open field. The snake, about three feet in leneth, | 
coiled lyimself to strike, as the cat crept stealthily | 
upon it. She put out one of her paws, and the | 
snake struck at it; but she was too quick; the | 
paw was withdrawn ere the fangs reached it, 
and then the snake, before he could recover, 
received a sharp blow on the head. These tac- 
ties were successfully repeated several times, 
when the snake became discouraged, and at- 
tempted to beat a retreat. This was the cat’s 
golden opportunity. While the snake was ex- 
tended, puss pounced upon him like a flash of 
lightning, call tetas he was aware of it, bit him 
several times through the body. She watched 
the dying agonies of her slimy opponent, then 
quietly turned and walked away.- The brief 
combat brought to the surface a display of bril- 
liant generalship. 

+08) 
NOT A SAFE PLACE TO DINE. 


Many years ago, in the so-called “good old 
times,” a gentleman, having set foot for the first 
time in Ireland, repaired to a hotel for some- 
thing to eat, and was accommodated with a roast 
fowl. He was proceeding to eat it when his 
plate divided wih a sharp crack, and the wing, 
to which he had just helped himself, flew up to 
the ceiliny. 

Soon afterwards an excited waiter rushed in- 
to the room, crving, “‘He’s safe, he’s safe!’ 

ee safe?’ inquired the bewildered trav- 
eller. 

“Mr. O’Musgrave, sir,”’ said the waiter, in ex- 
planation; “the captain fired in the air!” 

It thus became apparent to the zentleman that 
a duel had been fought in the room beneath, 
and, without stopping to finish his repast, he or- 
dered his luggage to be packed, and left Ireland 
immediately. , 

a 4 
A PRINCESS ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 


The Princess Sophia was travelling with her 
maid and coachman in a sleigh from Warsaw to 
Lowiz, whem sudklenly eight or ten larze wolves 
attacked them. The coachm:an, who was armed 
with a huge whip and a couple of revolvers, suc- 
ceeded at first in driving the wild beasts off. 
They renewed the attack, however, and this time 
could not be put to flight until they had killed 
a horse, mortally wounded the kady’s maid, and 
cruelly lacerated the left arm of the printess. 








Six of the wolves were killed. 


+> 





Live as long as you may, the first twenty 
years form the greater part of your life. They 
appear so when they are passing; they seem to 
have been so when we look back to them, and 














TELL JESUS. 


Little ones are often sorry 
For the nauglity things they do. 
Troubles reach us all, and worry 
Little hearts and big ones, too. 
Then tell Jesus; 
That's the best thing we can do. 
Jesus knows when we are tempted, 
Jesus sees us when we fall; 
Jesus died, and we're exempted, 
He was sorry for us all; 
He'll for: ive us, 
If upon His name we call. 
Let us tell Him all our trouble, 
Tell Him we are sorry, too; 
He will do us kindness double, 
Help us to be good and true, 
And forgive us, 
Yes, O, yes! and love us,doo. 


Then tell Jesus; we'll tell Jesus 
All our want and all our woe, ° 
None but Jesus can relieve us; 
None but Jesus loves us so; 
And to Jesus 
Evew one is free to go. 
a ee 


For the Companion. 


KNITTING-WORK. 

““O dear! O dear!’ cried Bessie. 
me—suz!’? 

“What isthe matter?” asked grandma. 

“Why, I never can learn to knit with pins. 
They are so small I can’t hold them, :nd the 
stitches won’t stay on.” And Bessie, with a very 
distressed little face, held up her work for her 
grandmother to see. 

“Well, that doesn’t look very nice, does it?” 
said grandma. “Sit down here and ravel it out, 
und I will find you some small knitting needles 
and better yarn.” 

Bessie’s wrinkled forehead grew smooth at the 
prospect of real knitting needles, and she was 
soon ready far them. 


“O—dear— 





Grandma cast on the stitches and looked over 
Bessie’s shoulder, showing her how to take them 
up and put the yarn over, till Bessie could do it 
herself quite casily. 

“Thank you,” said Bessie, gratefully. ‘These 
needles are so much nicer than those old pins. 
Did you learn on pins, grandma?” 

“I don’t remember,” said grandma. “But I 
used to knit a great deal whenI was a little 
girl.” 

“Tell me about it,”’ said Bessie, drawing her 
little chair nearer her grandmother’s. 

“T don’t know as there is much to tell,” began 
grandma. “There were a good many children 
of us, and I was one of the oldest, so I always 
had enough to do. Ilearned to knit and sew, 
too, and liked to do both pretty well. Once 
when I was eight years old, my mother said she 
would pay me if I would knit brother Joe two 
pairs of stockings and make him two shirts.” 

“T’m ’most eight,’ interrupted Bessic. 

“Yes, dear,” said grandma; “so you must hur- 
ry up and learn to knit as fast as you can.” 

“How old was Joe?” asked Bessie. 

“Six,” said grandma. 

“And how many more?” asked Bessie. 

“Let me see,” said grandma. “There were 
only four viils then. Sister Lois, then me, then 
Joe and Katie, little Harvey and baby Annie. 

“TI loved all my brothers and sisters dearly, 
but little brother Harvey was my darling. 

“He loved me, too, better than any one else 
except mother. When mother promised me the 
money for making Joe’s shirts and stockings, I 
thought, ‘Now, I can buy something nice for 
Harvey.’ I had never had any money of my 
own before, and mother suid I might do just 


away with all my might. After a long time my 
task was done. Mother looked quite pleased, 
and said Thad made the things very nicely in- 
deed. Lalways liked to have mother praise me. 
“She gave me the money,—I can’t remember 
now just how much it was,—and a cunning lit- 
ue purse to put itin. LTasked when I could go 
to the villaze and spend the money. She said 
if it was pleasant I might go the next day. It 
was pleasant, and I hurried through my morn. 
iny’s work so that I might start early. 

“But father went off to Mr. Wylic’s farm, and 
took Joe with him, so there was no_one to drive 
for me. I didn’t care, though, for mother said 
Imight take old Billy, and drive, myself. He 
was a steady old horse, and mother said I might 
take little Harvey with me. It was three miles 
to the village, and we had a delightful ride. 

“T had decided to buy a new dress for Harvey, 
if I had enough money. I took him into the 
store with me, and felt proud enough to hear the 
storekeeper’s wife praise him and admire his 
long curls. 





“She helped me choose the dress. It was white, 
with tiny bright flowers scattered over it. To 
my great joy I had money enough to pay for it 
and ten cents besides. So I bought ten cents 
worth of peanuts to share with the other chil- 
dren, and went home quite pleased wéth my first 
purchase. 
“Mother admired the little dress, and let me 
help her make it right away. I loved to see 
Harvey wear it, and think it was my own gift.” 

“How splendid!” sizhed Bessic. “I mean to 
learn to sew and knit just like yor. Perhaps I 
can earn some money some time, and buy some- 
thing for somebody.” MABEL DEANE. 

- +--+ op —- --—— 
TURK AND THE KITTENS. 


Our Emma has only one fault; she is too fond 
of kittens. She always wants a troop of kittens 
about the house; and as [ like order, and do not 
like to have my spools of thread rolled about the 
carpet, Iam a foe to kittens. 

The other day [ heard a great noise from the 


old cat. She was whining and crying as if in 
distress. I went into the barn to sce what was 


the matter; and there was Emma with three 
new-born kittens in her arms. 
She was so greedy that she could not be con- 
tent with holding one at a time; she must have 
them all. Na@ wonder the old cat protested 
ayainst such grasping conduct. 
Emma has a dog. Turk is hisname. Heisa 
little bit of a fellow, but brave as a lion. The 
other day a great dog came into the yard and 
ran for a kitten. The old cat was in the barn at 
the time, and did not se@him. 
found the yard and into the garden he ran, 
Emma tryin in vain to stop him, and the poor 
little kitten frightened almost to death, and 
scampering for dear life. 
But just as the big dog got a few hairs out of 
the kitten’s fur in his mouth, he all at once came 
to vrief. 
What do you think took place? Why, little 
Turk flew straight at his throat, and gave him 
such a nip, that he howled with pain. Just then 
the old cat came up, and seeing what was going 
on, bristled with rage, and would have scratched 
out the dow’s eyes had he not run out of the 
yard, 
Then the old cat went up to Turk, and purred 
as if to thank him for what he had done. She 
had not been friendly to him Iefore. 
Ever since that test of his courage and geod 
will, she lets him come to the swill-pail without 
growling Or spitting at him. I think she would 
share her last bone with him now. 


Moon- REFLECTED-IN-THE-LAKE, a Choctaw 
chief who left his tribe and took to a white wife 
and civilization some years ago, died at Bates- 
ville, Ark., leaving Mrs. Moon-Reflected-in-the- 





what I pleased with this. 





they take up more room in our memory than all 
the years that succeed them. ; 


“I did not tell any one my plans, but worked 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


Composed of forty letters. 
My 6, 18, 1, 12, 22, 3, 26, 38, 39 was miraculously 


cured of b indness. 

My 15, 85. 1. 4, 9, 22, 18, 28, 39 were a people of 

Northern Afvica. 

My 13 13, 23, 3), 33, 2, 8, 33, 30 was a king of Persia. 

My £7, 8. 81, 5, 17, 27. 18,21, 35 is an eastern animal. 

My 28, 3), 81, 24, 18, 15, 10, 33,235 was a heathen 

goddess. : 

My 30, 40, 7, 11, 6, 16, 2, 28, 27 was used in Jewish 

offerings. 

_ My 82, 4, 21, 1, 14, 6, 37, 28, 19 is used for crossing 

rivers. 

My 89, 7, 30, 12, 22, 3, 20, 9, 29 is a Bible name for 

the Gospel. 

The whole is a part of a verse of Savetiome. 
SOLA, 





Lucius Goss, 


3. 


RIDDLE. 


We are temperance people, more fond, as you'll see, 

Of cold water than even Good Templars need be; 

We are loyal subjects, for do you not know 

That one of our ancestors, long, long ago, 

(And we of his loyalty proudly will sing.) 

Yielded up all his gains iu support of his King. 

We are cheerful companions; what else can we thank 

That we oft have a place with the people of rank, 

And sit at their board while their faces declare 

'Twould have <poiled their enjoyment had we not 
been there? 


Ifa party of pleasure resort to the shore, 
No matter if there are a dozen or more, ; 
Don’t fear they will slight us, their number's no sign, 
they’re sure to invite us by dropping a line; 
But alas! our good traits became known but too late, 
For the ancients have made us a symbol of hate. 
A. R. B. 
4. 
BQUARE WORD. 
Perceives. 
A girl s name (curtailed). 
A girl’s name (curtailed). 
Perceives. Ww. J.C. 
5. 
A GROVE OF TREES. 
Mr. Johns was the principal manager. 
Then | will owe you a doltar more. 
It was not a legal indenture, 
He was with great urgency pressed into the ser- 


ice, 
“Ben Adhem locked his treasure up, and quickly 
turned ae 4 — 
Mr. Brook has pens of that description. 
The Arabian prince Nebir changed his name to 


ajib. : 
When he reached lrome he was soaking wet. 


6. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My jirst is in song, but not in ditty. 
My se ond is in cat, but not in kitty. 
My third is in hat, but not in cap. 
My fourth is in doze, but not in nap. 
My Ji/th is in owl, but not in hen. 
My sicth is in lark, but not in wren. 
My whole is for children. C. A. 


7. 
CHARADE. 
M * gon is a verb and is also a noun, 
h y next a French negative flat; 
My whole without trouble strong walls can knock 
wn, 


down, 
I wonder if you can guess that. A. H. 3B. 





Conundrums. 


Which side of a horse has always the most hair on? 
The outside. 

Why is India rubber an emblem of benevolenc:? 
It gives more than any other substance. oy 

How can you get the exact weight of a fish? Weigh 
him in his own scales, ‘ 

What lesson may the spendthrift learn from a cater- 
pillar? How to make two ends meet. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Hare-bell. 

2. Some rebuses are too ingenious to be constraed. 
8. Rose, Oded, Sela, Edar. 

4. Nevada. r 

6. Cows-lip, Mary-gold, Snow-ball, Tu(be)lip, P(en)» 


nk. 
6. Hemans, Scott, Byron, Pope, Dana, Spencer, 
Poe, Moore. 





Lake and fifteen little Moon-Reflected-in-the- 
1 Lakes to mourn his loss. : 


7. Muff, Animal, Yearly. May-Fvy. 
8. Salt, 


t 4 )) lw me : 
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PENSIONERS AND THE PENSION 
LIST. 


One of the great evils connected with war is 
the immense expenditure it entails upon a coun- 
try long after it has been brought to a close. 

We have a striking example of this ugly fea- 
ture in the magnitude of our pension list, grow- 
ing out of the war for the Union. 

The amount paid for pensions by our govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1870, was 
$27,322,228 90; and for the year ending June 30, 
1871, it considerably exceeded $28,000,000. 

* These large sums are likely to be largely in- 
creased, as the number of applications for pen- 
sions is immense, and most of the applicants 
probably will be suecessful. 

We think it is safe to say that the amount 
paid for pensions by our government during the 
thirty-five years that will follow the close of the 
secession war will not be short of $30,000,000 a 
year,—making in all $1,050,000,000, (one thou- 
sand and fifty millions of dollars,) without tak- 
into the account the interest of the money thus 
paid out. 

Such is one of the necessary burdens entailed 
upon us by the recent war, and a very long-lived 
burden it will prove, having a lesson that the 
people will be slow to forget. 

The money is as honestly due as it is honestly 
paid. No just-minded person can object to the 
payment of such a debt, though he must regret 
that there ever was any necessity for incurring 
it. So farare we from grumbling because money 
is thus expended, that we have strong doubts 
whether all that is due is paid. We cannot do 
too much for disabled soldiers, or for the wid- 
ows and erphans of those who fell in the war. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls during 
the year that ended June 30, 1870, was 194,686, 
and for the following year it was 207,186. The 
increase was 8,500. 

These pensioners are army invalids, soldiers’ 
and sailors’ widows, and dependent heirs of sol- 
diers and sailors who were slain in battle, or who 
died from illness while in the national service. 

Such persons have the best of claims on their 
country, and it would have been a most shame- 
ful thing had not their claims been allowed, and 
paid. 

There are pending now almost one hundred 
thousand claims for pensions. Of these, how- 
ever, rather more than one-fourth are from aged 
persons, whose claims grow out of the war with 
England in 1812-15, and had nothing to do with 
the secession war. 

Should only half the claims prove to be well 
founded, the number of pensions will be increased 
to about 257,000. And it is probable that the 
number of claimants will be not inconsiderably 

increased. 

That there should be so many claimants for 
pensions for services rendered in the war of 
1812-15 is surprising. It is more than fifty-six 
years since that war was closed, and almost atl 


these persons who took part in it must have 
passed away,—and so it must be with most of 
| their wives, or widows. The number of men 
j}employed by government in that war was not 
| large, including both soldiers and safors. 

Most persons who had pensions for revolution- 
ary services, or from their connection with such 
persons, are no more. Government did not be- | 

| gin to pay such pensions till very late, as it was | 





of payment at last, so thoroughly that it is said 
to have included among the pensioners some 
persons who had served only under the British 
banner! 

Had it not been for the secession war, our 
pension list would have been but small. As it 
is, we have to pay pensions at the rate of more 
than half a million dollars a weck,—and a very 
proper payment it is, though a heavy one. 


. 
PULLING HIS NEIGHBOR’S WEEDS. 


I was once walking with a farmer through a 
beautiful field, when he chanced to see a tall 
thistle on the other side of the fence. In an in- 
stant he sprang over the fence, and cut it close 
to the ground. 

“Ts that your field?” I asked. 

“O, no,” said the farmer; “but bad weeds 
don’t care much for fences, and if I should leave 
that thistle to blossom in my neighbor’s field, I 
should soon have plenty in my own.” 





Self-interest is not the highest motive in doing 
good, but it is well to remember that “‘it pays” 
to Belp a, neighbor root up the evil weeds in his 
field, for the seeds of these may get into our own. 


——— 


A TALKING MACHINE, 
Another piece of useless but wonderful inge- 
nuity has come to us from Europe: 


A talking machine, constructed of wire rods, 
India rubber tubes, wooden uprights, and steel 
springs, was exhibited in New York recently by 
Prof. Faber, of Vienna. The apparatus is upon 
anatomical laws, a pair of bellows supplement- 
ing the human lungs, an elastic tube the larynx, 
ascries of springs the vocal chords, and an India 
rubber clapper the tongue. Articulate sounds 
are produced by a series of levers, and operated 
by a key-board. The machine repeated phrases 
with remarkable facility, in a husky tone which 
suggested the possibility of a cold in its head, 
and closed its soliloquy with a burst of laughter 
peculiarly human. 

- ———— 


SAVE A MOTHER’S TEAR, 


Not long aga, two friends were sitting together, 
engaged in letter-writing. One was ayoung man 
from India, the other a female friend, part of 
whose family resides in that far-off land. The 
former was writing to his motherin India. When 
his ketter was finished, his friend offered to en- 
close it in hers, to save postage. This he politely 
declined, saying, “If it be sent separately, it will 
reach her sooner than if sent through a friend, 
and perhaps it may save hera tear.”’ His friend 
was touched with his tender regard for his moth- 
er’s feelings, and felt, with him, that it was worth 
paying the postage, to save his mother a tear! 

Would that ev ery boy and girl, every young 
man and every young woman, were equally sav- 
ing of a mother’s tears. 


a 
THE THREE STATUES. 


In ancient times there stood in the citadel of 
Athens three statues of Minerva. The first was 
of olive wood, and, according to the popular tra- 
dition, had fallen from heaven. The second was 
of bronze, commemorating the victory of Mara- 

thon; and the third of gold and ivory—a great 
miracle of art in the age of Pericles. And thus 
in the citadel of time stands man himself. In 
childhood, shaped of soft and delicate wood, just 
fallen from heaven; in manhood, a statue of 
bronze, commemorating strugele and victory; 
and lastly, in the matwity of age, perfectly 
shaped in gold and i ivory, a miracle of art.—Hy- 
perion. 


en 
“SHOCKED.” 


A California lady tells, with a relish, how she 
gave mortal offence to one of the secondary joints 
of the High Commission. She was praising the 
golden State. “Aw, yes,” said the gentleman; 
“fine place, no doubt, but shouldn’t like to live 
there, you know. You have earthquakes there, 
and they are such shocking nuisances.” The 
lady laughed, and said to a bystander, “What an 
excellent joke! He calls earthquakes ‘shocking 
nuisances,’ ”’ 

“Madam,” said the supposed wit, moving 
away with ‘offended dignity, “I never puh. It’s 
so deuced vulgaw, » you know.” 





o—_——— 
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“Pappy, my boy,” said a gentleman to an 
Trishman, whom he observed fishing away at a 
deep pool, * ‘that must be a favorite stream for 
trout. ‘Faith an’ sure it must be that same, 
for L have been standing here this three hours, 
and not one of ’em will come out of it.’ 


THE PRICE of a Bible in the time of Edward I. 
was £37, while the price of a day’s labor was 
three half-pence; at which rates it would have 
taken a laborer over fifteen years toearna Bible. 


“NEHEMIAH, compare the adjunctive cold,” 
said a school mistress to her head boy. “Posi- 
tive cold, comparative couch, superlative cofiin,” 
triumphantly 1 N 








not able to pay them early. But it did the work | 


| “SW irelinen Asthma Remedy made mea 
well man.""— W. 0. Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 45-it 


T?, TIGHTEN the hairiin the scalp and keep it trom 
falling off use Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


| $10 A DAY with Stencil Tools.eSam pee free, Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, awe 44—tf 


FINEGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
| 39—6t 


10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn 








OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. ~ Circulars free. 
| ARTHUR H. WHEELER; Lowell, Mass. 36—tf 


TAMMERING cured by Bates” Patent Bos or, 
| , as description, Ad@ress Simpson & Co., Box 50 








rin OF i —— of heart, writing a “Ce —= 

tian book. Yo rite. Send Stamp for Cireu- 

lar. Jounson & Co., 751 Fulton St., N. Y., Box 4015. 44-zt 

425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
2) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, a 

M J AGICIANS EXPOSE! How toecat Fire! Cut 

off a nose! Fan, &c. - cents and stamp. 

42—4t E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 


$25 A MONTH easily made with stencil and 
o Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular ani Sam- 
ples, free.. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capaci ity and four times the — er. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BRUS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 39—tf 


UR CANVASSING Agents earn $10 to $20 daily. 
New a Sells in every family to entire satis- 
faction. Agen ‘anted. Ada iress MYERS MANUFAC- 

TURING CO., ‘S04 John St., N. Y. 45—It 


NEX ENGLAND er ACADE- 


reet, » tur Young 
Men and Yidte. Noclass system. F ‘or terms, ly send 


for circulars. 45—4t 
HEAtts. the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 


less search among other remedies, A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 4 


YG i WHISTLES for. 























“imitating all 
Pricé 15 cents; two 
New Bedford, M: ass 
43— 


kinds of birds and animals. 
for 25. W.F. WHEATON, 


NEN AND BOYS, now is the time to buy your 
winter Hats, Gloves, etc. Messrs. JACKSON & 
CO., 59 ‘Tremont Street, have a large assortment. Please 
call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&e. , bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 3—6m 
OLBY WRINGER.—Has no Equal !—Light; Sim- 
ple; Durable; Perfect: runs so easy, a child can turn 





it. Warranted superior to any in the market. Try EU 
Price $7 50. agume wanted. CoLBy Bro’s & = ., 508 
Broadway, N. 5 -1t 





\ ANTED.—Canvassers, both sexes, to obtain sub- 
scribers foran Illustrated Premium Family paper. 
Send for specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 
J. aes & Co., 292 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
it 





VALUABLE MEDICINE, and one that sel- 
dom fails of doing good, is found in Waite Pine Com- 
und. Coughs, Colds, Lung and Kidney Complaints are 
either — ed, or the patient is greatly benefitted by its 
use, Try it 


R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WIIl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, Se “ptember 2ist, 1871. For 
full inform: stion send for ‘catalogue. — __ 36—3m 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Sonpin "Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
—13t Hartford, Conn. 


( {OOD BREAD FOR 50 CTS.—Full particulars 
W for making bread, superior to bakers’ bread, will be 
sent on receipt of 0 cts. This isno humbug, buta “method 
by which the best of bread, biscuits, cake and pastry can 
be made from the cheapest brands of flour. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Address DAWSON & ™ 
e. t 


45, 
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NOT ALWAYS 
Things are not always what they seem, 
But sometimes cheat by a fal-é glare; 
Too often like a pleasant dream, 
Which, waking, “vanishes in air; 
Menewho of hoarded wealth may boast, 
Though thousands they possess to-day, 
In one short hour may see all lost, 
And “their possessions swept away. 
But Boys may find at GEonrGcE F E SNO's, 
At prices low, a** Suit of Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes c mplete, 
____ Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 


ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS,.—*end for P rice 
List. GUY BROLHERS, 163 Essex Street, Salem, 
Mass. *41—4t 


HE LITTLE GIRL who likes Stories, has 
subscribed to HAPPY HOURS, and relates “ler ex- 
perience” in the December number thereof. Do you like 
stories? Yes! then go thou and do likewise. Happy 
Hovrs js an illustrated magazine for every body, read and 
admired by men, women and children, in the’ count: y, 
ee and city. Each number contains Tale 8, Sketches, 
rts, Interesting articles on Natural History. — eur 
echanics, Puzzles, Wit and Wisdom, Tricks in 
Che mical Expe riments, etc , etc. The’ Cheapest A t 
Family Magazine nub! shed. Address Happy Hours Com- 
pany, No. 22 Anp Street, New York. Balance of this year 
FREE to new su scribers. 5—eow zt 














THE CHICAGO FIRE 





DESTRVUYED 


The Little Corporal 


Publishing House with all its contents, including 
all the back numbers on hand, and the electro- 
type plates for the November number which was 


all ready for the press and partly printed. Not- 


withstanding this terrible “BArTisM OF Firx,” 


The Little Corporal 


STILL LIVES!! 


The December Number will appear early in 
November, more brilliant and charming than ever 
before. It will be extra large, containing about double the 
usual number of pages, and will be sent to all new sub- 


scribers for 1872 FREE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
*45 3t_ 


$5355 5 5 8 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


For a whole year's subscription to 


The Fireside Favorite. 


A neatly printed monthly paper, dev ‘oted to the interests 
and amusement of everybody. Jt is the Mn ve pauper 








OLBY’S LITTLE WASHER is the best clothes 

washer ever invented. Because, it does its work per- 
fectly, is lighter to handle, takes less room, works easier, 
never strains the clothes, can be used in any round or 
square tub, works rapidly, saves the women's strength 
and patience, and costs only $5. The world ae | pro- 
duced its equal, and agents can make honest money fast in 
ooling it. Address COLBY BRO'S & CO., W seebery, 

t., or, 508 Broadway, N. Y. 44— 3t 


RY ONE !—Combined Erasive Tablet, Pin Case and 
Mirror. Sure to please you. (GF Sple ndid terms to 
ae ona mirror and terms only 25 cts. F. Ives, Litch- 
fle . 
| VISIBLE E INE, for secret correspondence, pleas- 
ing illusions, ete. y it. The best kind known sent 





postpaid for xe. by R.! S- Platt, Newtown, Conn. 45—lt 
1sSypertas sent (postage pe paid) for Fifty Cen Ad y 
}— porte L. Wokenen! NY. 
say on 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Packets of Stamps from 10 cts. to $10, also a large stock 
of Foreign and Colonial Postage Stamps, Albums, Mone- 
grams, etc., always kept on hand Seng stamp for NEWe 
circulars —_ packet lists JUST OUT, Address JAMES 
DALE & » New Rochelle, N. Y., (late of — 


THE WEED 
‘*‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 


For temns, descriptive cicculars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. . FOWLER, Agent. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest."’—Beston Evening Traveller. 


‘The Universal is the best.”"—American Agriculturist. 
18—30w 





1l—ec pow 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his ‘Family Phy body 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies = given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can Lay none 
Send your dircetion to DR. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 26—ly 





Each number contains LIGHT PAGES, near- 
ly as large as the American Agriculturist.. It contains 
matter of interest to everybody, Splendid Tales, Poe'ry, 
Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, ete, Only 25 ecnts 
a year. Specimens Scents. None Free. 


FIVE MONTHS FREE! 


All persons who send in their subscriptions for 1872 on or 
before November Lith, will receive the August, Septem- 
ae October, November and December numbers of Isil 

REE. 


Send on your subscriptions at once, and get the paper 
for SEVENTEEN MonTHS. Fou will not regret it. 


FOUNTAIN & CO., 
*45—It Middletown, Conn. 


ebbebeb bee. 
= | Chicago and the Great Confagration. 


A concise history of the rast of this most wonderful of 
cities, and a detailed, circumstantial and vivid account of 
its destruction by fire; with scenes, incidents, etc. TB 
Messrs. Colbort & Chamberlain, City Editors of Chica 
‘Tribune: Fully illustrated from Phetegraghe taken on 
the spot. Agents Wanted. Address C. F. Vent, 38 W. 4th 
Street, Cin,; or 58 Murray St., New York; or J. 8. Good- 
man & Co,,'62 Union Park Place, Chicago, or Hubbard 
Bros., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia. - *45-— 

lishers of Scientific American, 37 


PATEN | SSeeetemeounurs 


Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of LI8 pages, containing th eNew Cen- 
sus by counties and large cities, ‘140 Engravings of Mechan- 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for obtaining Pa- 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. *45—8L 


ZAITNA | 


AS IMPROVED IN \> 
187 1.- 
Excels all Others. 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(i Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teop 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 

the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 

ers, Grocers, my Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured by 

G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


and Women to sell Christmas books. 
commence. We have three that are the best in agents’ 
hands. One of our agents made a commission of $78 75 in 
two days last week. > made $40 in a week and one 
day, ending Oct. 9. ts one or more of 











Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pub- 
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*“S3NIHO 


SEWING 





_ Trade Mark. 





We want 
100 Men 
Now is the time to 





them. Address W. “HOLLAND & CO., Springfield, 
Mass., or, Chicago, ue 44-2 
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